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“HIGH ’CHANGE”’ ON THE JOHANNESBURG STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Mr.* Melton Prior, who has so frequently distinguished himself as our Special Artist abroad, was commissioned by the Proprietors of * The Illustrated 


London News” to make sketches of various phases of South African life, in anticipation of stirring events in that country. Mr. Prior has arrived in Johannesburg, 
and we here present the first sketch which he has sent home. Our experience of Mr. Melton Prior's boundless energy and resource gives us the assurance that 
we shall from day to day receive from our Special Artist numerous sketches of the dramatic events which have so lately. transpired in the Trensvaal, and 


which have excited the keenest interest throughout the whole world. 














OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
A Scotch novelist has been defending his countrymer 
against the old accusation that they are just a little 
deficient in humour. The reason of this misconception 
arises, in reality, it seems, from a mere want of demon- 
strativeness. ‘‘ They don't laugh much, and that is, no 
doubt, why they are supposed to have no sense of humour. 
An Englishman when he gets hold of a joke goes screaming 
down the street with it; a Scot, on the other hand, turns it 
about in his inside and enjoys it quietly—he is afraid to 
tempt Providence with too much noise.” This is ingenious, 
but it must be remembered that the Americans are certainly 
not supposed to be deficient in humour, and are even still 
more quiet in their appreciation of it. They laugh less 
than any nation under the sun. As to the amount of 
appreciation that a man should show in his own joke, it is 
generally agreed that he should not make too much of it. 
To laugh before he comes to the point, as some do, is down- 
like conversing in a foreign language 
But when the 
story is told, to remain inanimate is a serious error. It 
either means that he has told it so often that he'really can’t 
laugh at it any more, or that what is good enough to amuse 
his hearers is not good enough to amuse him. At the best 
his stolidity is an affectation, intended, no doubt, to enhance 
the joke, but also with the private view of getting himself a 
reputation for dry humour. This is of an inferior brand to 
the other, because it lacks geniality. Some people affect to 
prefer it, just as they pretend to like dry champagne better 
than sweet, the fact being that their constitutions are not 


right ill manners 
before persons who do not understand it. 


strong enough for— 
The wit that dims the eye and rolls 
Its jovial current to our souls. 


A police magistrate has given his decision that no 
one is ‘‘entitled” to a Christmas-box. A master sweep 
complained to him that a foreman who had left his service 
was engaged in collecting ‘the usual Christmas-boxes,” 
but his Worship declined to interfere. This seems rather 
harl, not only on the sweep, but on the public, who will 
probably be called upon to pay twice over; and, indeed, 
one of the objections to Christmas-boxes is that one is 
seldom quite certain whether one is giving to the right 
people. A respectable appearance, a confident manner, 
and a dirty receipt-book full of pencilled initials are all 
that is generally necessary for a collector of this festive 
tax; and whether he is deputed by the fireman, or the 
waterman, or the dustman, representatives of the three 
elements, we have nothing but his word for it. Dumas 
tells us that he took some pains to discover one Christ- 
mas Day what he was paying for. A second lamp- 
lighter excited his suspicions. ‘‘I have already made 
my little present,”’ he said, ‘‘ to the man that lights the 
street lamp.” ‘* Yes, Sir,” returned the other; ‘‘ but I am 
the man who puts it out.” 


Small as may be the Christmas-boxes, I suppose 
almost everybody gives them, and where the district 
is large and its inhabitants well-to-do, these per- 
quisites must be considerable, and form an important 
portion of the applicant’s annual receipts. How largely 
must the wages of a railway guard be supplemented by 
this kind of gift, which in his case is not confined toa 
particular season, but comes to him like the blessed dew 
from heaven every day of his life! Yet one never 
hears of a railway guard dying with any very large 
sum ‘to begin the next world with.” Perhaps they 
have to pay too handsomely for their excellent manners, 
which can never have been acquired by the traditional 
‘““twopence extra.” As to Christmas-boxes, they are, 
after all, a very small tax, and establish pleasant relations 
with classes about whom and their services we should 
otherwise know nothing. In old times’ they were of a 
much more objectionable description, being paid not by 
employers, but by the tradesmen of employers to their 
servants. This is still done in fashionable households. 
A friend once showed me a letter from his butcher, marked 
‘« Private,” which was really quite pathetic. ‘‘ Your cook, 
Sir, has so enormously increased her commission terms 
this Christmas that I shall have no alternative but to 
increase my prices to you during the ensuing year. If I 
had not complied with her demand she would have com- 
plained to you of my meat.” This system was at one time 
so general that it caused a union among the tradespeople 
to'resist it. In the 7'imes of December 1795 there is the 
following advertisement— 

HRISTMAS-BOXES.—The BUTCHERS resident 

within the Parish of HACKNEY beg leave respectfully to inform 
their Customers and the Public that, on account of the excessive — price 
of Provisions, they find’it impossible to continue the practice of giving 
Christmas-boxes to the servants of their customers without sustaining, on 
the one hand, a deduction from their profits, which the trade will notallow, 
or, on the other hand, increasing their charges. They have therefore 


unanimously resolved to discontinue the practice in time to come, and hope 
that their coniuct on this occasion will nos be deemed improper or 


disrespectful. 

At last we have a Poet Laureate —at all events, for the 
present. The applicants for the office have been so numer- 
ous, and the feelings of disappointment at the postpone- 
ment of their just claims have been expressed so bitterly, 
that there is a probability that the successful candidate 
may not, except in his works, live to any great age, unless 
proper precautions are taken. In addition to his salary, 
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he should, like Lord Dunraven, have a couple of detectives 
given to him to attend his walks abroad. It would add a 
dignity to his position, which is not what it used to be: 
he no longer (like all his rivals) gets the sack, and the 
pecuniary compensation (the last thing, however, which a 
poet would consider) is said to be very inadequate, Still, 
who would not be a Laureate bold, if he could be, sitting 
even if his 





alone, singing alone, so near to the throne 
crown be not of gold? Indeed, considering the patriotism 
that is expected of him, it should rather be Britannia metal. 
All hail to Alfred the Second ! 


There is some misconception as to the reasons which 
caused Walter Scott to decline the appointment: it was 
not because Poet Pye would have been his predecessor. 
This sort of argument has been, in my opinion, very 
wrongly used against the creation of a new Laureate: 
because Tennyson was a transcendent genius was no 
reason why the vacant post should not be filled; even 
among the rejected ones there have been some very 
superior to those who in old time have won the laurel. 
Scott declined it, though the emolument was at that time 
considerable, and such an accession to his income would 
have been very acceptable, ‘* because, already holding two 
lucrative offices in the gift of the Crown, he could not 
accept a third while so many eminent men remained 
wholly dependent on their literary exertions.” 


A reason has been found beyond that of social elevation 
which makes first-floor apartments superior to other 
quarters in the same house. A Hungarian professor has 
been giving his attention to the degrees of health enjoyed 
by the various classes of lodger, and gives the palm to the 
first and second floors. The cellars are the least whole- 
some for a dwelling place ; then the third floors, and then 
the ground floors. The tenants of the first and second 
floors live longest. The advantages of the purer air of the 
upper storeys is overbalanced by the exertion of climbing 
the stairs. It would appear that a fifth or sixth floor with 
a lift would be, from a sanitary as from a practical point 
of view, nearest heaven. ‘This ought to be interesting 
reading to those who are about to choose a flat. 


How ignorant are they who talk of the days of romance 
being over, as though the Unexpected happened one whit 
less often than of yore! A loiterer on one of the bridges of 
the Seine the other day was addressed by a stranger who 
placed a packet of bank-notes in his hand with the remark 
that hb» hoped life might be sweeter to the recipient than it 
had been to the giver, and before the other had recovered 
from his surprise the man had climbed over the balustrade 
and was drowned. Now, if the loiterer wanted the money, 
as he probably did, what a miracle this must have seemed 
tohim! It was when loitering (with grooms and porters) 
on a bridge that Tennyson became inspired with Lady 
Godiva. One might loiter a long while, ‘from eve to 
peep of day,” on a good many bridges without having a 
poem put into one’s mouth or a packet of bank-notes into 
one’s hand, but such things do happen, even in ‘ the so- 
called nineteenth century.” 


I have not been able to get out to many New- Year's 
parties, and one which I regret having missed exceedingly, 
though I never even had an invitation, was the enter- 
tainment given at the Home of Rest for Horses. The 
inmates had a sort of high tea, consisting of wheaten bread 
and carrots and sugar, and seemed to have enjoyed it very 
much. There was no respect of persons, and the poor 
invalid steeds were made as welcome as those ancient 
favourites of the rich who, like parlour-Boarders, main- 
tained in idleness and clover for the remainder of their 
days, never know, as so many of us poor humans do, the 
meaning of being’ ‘‘turned out to grass.” The guest 
whose acquaintaniee I should have especially enjoyed was 
a donkey who accompanied every toast with musical 
honours. He showed a great discernment in selecting the 
dishes, keeping, like a child, his carrot to the last, fora 
bonne bouche. 


For my part, I am not ashamed to say—no matter what 
remarks may be made about the kindness engendered by a 
fellow feeling—that I am devoted to donkeys. I am not 
the least surprised that ‘Titania (as many a lady has done 
since) fell in love with one. I dare say Oberon was a 
donkey, but she never addressed him so prettily as she did 
the other— ; 

I stick musk roses in thy sleek smooth head 

And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 
There is to my mind a pleasant perfume about a donkey’s 
head, though it may not be equal to musk roses. Donkeys 
one loves do not die like young gazelles, as soon as they 
have engaged your affection. To behold a dead donkey is 
victory at.once at Travelling Piquet, but nobody ever won 
a game that way. Frank Buckland tells us that old post- 
boys, who also never decease, all become donkeys, and 
are turned out at Blackheath. But this statement requires 
confirmation. 


It is high time that the reproach of impiety should 
be removed from cards. They have too long been called 
‘the devil’s books” and other injurious terms, as if 
they of themselves were abominable; though you might 
just as well call a horse the “ devil’s hack” because by 
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some people he is made the subject of speculation. | am 
inclined to think that more hours of sickness and even of 
solitude have been soothed by the aid of cards than of 
books. They do not strain the mind so much, and there is 
ro pretence about them; those who don’t care for cards 
feel under no obligation to assert the contrary. The virtue 
of Patience is almost as indissolubly connected with them 
as with Job. If the Patriarch could have had that game 
to console him he might have snapped his fingers at his 
discomforters. If you watch a person engaged in this 
occupation you will see a face attentive, serious, and 
undisturbed by human passion : if the cards fall Well with 
him he wears a seraphic smile; if ill, he still smiles, for 
he knows how to correct fortune. I doubt whether, 
in the absence of spectators, a player at Patience was 
ever beaten. At the University I knew a man who 
never touched a card except on Sunday, in order to 
play with a sick friend who could not find anyone 
wicked enough to do so on the seventh day. If his 
principles were unsound his motive was unassailable, and 
much less subject to change, for a hundred years ago half 
the parsons in his college played cards on Sunday. The 
objection’to them, at all events on ‘lawful days,” is 
ridiculous ; they are sometimes used for gambling purpeses 
it is true, but one might just as well denounce the copper 
coinage because it affords facilities for tossing. However, 
the whole question is about to take quite another form. 
An Austrian firm has invented a pack of cards as an aid to 
piety. ‘There are thirty-two cards, each with a short 
indulgence prayer upon it. The cards are shuffled, the 
players draw them, and then, concentrating his thoughts 
upon some friend or relative, each repeats the prayer for 
that friend or relative’s ‘*The game,” say the 
publishers, ‘‘ is one to become popular in pious circles.” 
To the ordinary card-player it seems rather to fall under 
the head of ‘‘ solo games,” and to be lacking in finesse and 
variety, but it will doubtless have its attractions. At all 
events, it will give an opportunity to the charitable for 
supposing in future that it is these cards which occupy their 
friends’ attention. 


soul,” 


In a speech delivered by the Duke of Devonshire some 
time ago, there was an allusion to a story describing a 
man who goes into battle without any warlike instincts, 
and, in fact, in a great funk, and becomes a hero in spite 
of himself. Whether his Grace referred to an excellent 
story written in Blackwood’s Magazine some forty years ago 
by the Rev. JamesWhite, I know not, but I have good reason 
to remember it, for it was the cause of rejection of a paper 
of my own by the editor of Household Words. This was 
called ‘‘ The White Feather,”’ and though Dickens gave it 
generous praise, he said the motive of it was so similar to 
‘one of my friend White’s, which [ am sure you never 
read,” that he declined it, and it had to appear elsewhere. 
I had not then read ‘‘ Nights at Mess,” but when I did so 
I was obliged to confess that young wits sometimes jump with 
old ones. The idea in question has doubtless occurred to 
others, but has never been moreadmirably treated than by the 
author of a recent story called by no means felicitously 
‘“*The Red Badge of Courage.” It is not, however, treated 
humorously, but gives what seems a very accurate and 
lifelike account of the effect produced upon a raw recruit 
by his first experience of war. It is, indeed, a very able 
study of character, supplemented, as one would imagine, 
by a knowledge of some actual occurrence. The overture 
of the battle, evidently between the Northerners and 
Southerners, is thus described— 


A shell, screaming like a storm banshee, went over the 
huddled heads of the reserves. It landed in the grove, and 
exploding redly, flung the brown earth. There was a little 
shower of pine necdles. Bullets began to whistle among the 
branches and nip at the trees. Twigs and leaves came sailing 
down. It was as if a thousand axes, wee and invisible, were 
being wielded. Many of the men were constantly dodging and 
ducking their heads. The lieutenant of the youth’s company 
was shot in the hand. He began to swear so wondrously 
that a nervous laugh went along the regimental line. The 
officer’s profanity sounded conventional. It relieved the 
tightened senses of the new men. It was as if he had hit 
his fingers with a tack-hammer at home. He held the 
wounded member carefully away from his side, so that the 
blood would not drip upon his trousers. The captain of 
the company, tucking his sword under his arm, produced a 
handkerchief, and began to bind with it the lieutenant’s 
wound. And they disputed as to how the binding should be 
done. The battle-flag in the distance jerked about madly. 
It seemed to be struggling to free itself from»an agony. The 


billowing smoke was filled with horizontal flashes. Men 
running swiftly emerged from it. They grew in numbers 
until it was seen that the whole command was fleeing. The 


flag suddenly sank down as if dying. Its motion as it fell was 
a gesture of despair. 

The whole narrative has an attention to detail which so 
far as I know is not to be found elsewhere in descriptions 
of such scenes; it is not the Romance of War by any 
means, but its reality. The conflict has a guerrilla 
character, which seems to mark it as one of the earlier 
engagements, and permits of more individuality than with 
regular troops would’ probably be possible. The hero 
actually ran away, but not far, and the fact. of his being 
wounded in his flight appears to have had no little to do with 
his subsequent change of front. ‘The wild beast of force 
that lives within the sinews of a man” is roused by it, 
and under its influence he performs prodigies of valour. 
The little book does not seem to have attracted the attention 
of ‘‘ the indolent reviewer” as it ought to have done; it is 
a very remarkable addition to the literature of war, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CONFLICT IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


A brief narrative, so far as it may be compiled with any 
probable approach to correctness, of the unfortunate 
expedition a Dr. Jameson, at the head of the British 
South Africa Company’s armed and mounted police, which 
has suffered an utter defeat at the hands of the Transvaal 
Boers, must here be attempted. The incidents to be thus 
related have taken place since Dec. 28, and tho first pub- 
lished news of their beginning reached us on Wednesday, 
Jan. 1, as little more than an alarming rumour. It has 
been followed from day to day by telegraphic scraps of 
information, sometimes contradictory on points of detail, 
from which newspaper readers in England had to put 
together a coherent story as well as they could. In a 
separate article, to which we may refer as useful in the 
way of preliminary explanation, the position of the con- 
flicting parties in the South African Ropublic—namely, 
the Boers, the Dutch Conservative party, and that of 
the Uitlanders, or foreigners who have come to Johannes- 
burg and the Rand gold-fields, is sufficiently described. 
The latter party, rendered impatient by the refusal to 
admit them to the full political franchise, appear to have 
cherished of late the design ofa forcible revolution to attain 
that object. On Saturday, Dec. 28, 

the Scinnedine committee of ; 
what they style the ‘‘ National = s 
Union of Reformers,” sent a tele- 
gram to Dr. Jameson, who was at 
Mafeking, in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, on the western fron- 
tier of the Transvaal, stating that 
the Boers were levying troops and 
were threatening to shoot down 
all who opposed them. A tele- 
gram to the same effect was ad- 
dressed to Governor Sir Hercules 
Robinson at Capetown, but did not 
reach him for several days, as tho 
telegraph wires had been cut. 
The situation of Johannesburg 
on Wednesday, Jan. 1, the day of 
the fighting at Kriigersdorp, is 
now correctly known, and was 
certainly not that of a town in 
actual danger, even had the Boers 
intended to molest its inhabitants, 
of which there is no_ proof 
whatever. The Uitlanders had, 
indeed, prepared for an armed 
conflict in support of the forcible 
revolution which they designed. 
They had enrolled some thousands 
of men from the gold-fields, fur- 
nished them with Lee-Metford 
rifles, and formed them into mili- 
tary corps under the command of 
Colonel Frank Rhodes; posted 
them in advantageous places with 
Maxim guns to withstand the 
entranceof the Boers into the town, 
organised a commissariat, an am- 
bulance corps, and everything 
required for warfare. All this | 
had been done by a committee of 
defence, Mr. George Farrar being 
the executive manager, and Mr. 
Lionel Phillips, chairman of the 
‘* National Reform Union Com- 
mittee,” who must have been at 
such work for many days before 
sending their telegram to Dr. 
Jameson. On the other hand, 
Dr. Jameson, whose ordinary 
residence was at Buluwayo, four 
hundred. miles to the north, 
had already brought down to 
Mafeking, on the west frontier, 
and augmented by further enlist- 
ments, a large force of armed and 
mounted police, the gathering of 
which had commenced early in 
November. ‘This force, com- 
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battle obstinately contested, the Boers forming an angle of 
two lines with its apex at the top of the hill, into which 
angle their enemy must needs enter, while the Boers, 
lying on the ground under cover, used their breechloading 
rifles with terrible effect. After three gallant attempts, 
which were repulsed with the loss of scores of his men 
killed and wounded, Dr. Jameson at nightfall retired from 
Kriigersdorp and marched southward by Randfontein to 
Doornkop, whence he returned north again to Roodepoort, 
on the main road, ten miles east of Kriigersdorp and 
sixteen miles from Johannesburg, having made a 
circuitous detour of nearly thirty nules. At Vlakfontein, 
on the road to the east from Roodepoort, on Thursday 
morning, Jan. 2, he found the Boers, with some field 
artillery, in a position even more formidable than on the 
day before. Nevertheless, with dauntless courage, the 
Englishmen once more advanced to the attack, and fought 
desperately till eleven o’clock in the forenoon. Their 
ammunition was exhausted, and the men were exhausted, 
while the jaded horses were in no fit condition to assist 
their retreat. Under these circumstances, Dr. Jameson 
was obliged to surrender. About eighty of his followers 
had been killed on the field, thirty-seven wounded, 
and five hundred and fifty were made prisoners, 
but a small number escaped when the surrender was 
expected. The prisoners, including Dr. Jameson, Sir 


John Willoughby, and other British officers, were sent to 
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among the mountains, the necessarily devious course 
extending the distance to twenty-two miles. 

The climate of Caracas is delightful, the mean temper- 
ature being 80 degrees. Its fine streets and handsome 
squares, its boulevards and cafés, and its imposing public 
buildings justify in some measure the national boast that it 
is the Paris of South America. President Guzman Blanco, 
who so long ruled the Republic with an irou hand, rebuilt 
the city and brought it to its present state. Its population 
numbers 70,000; its commerce is important ; the culture 
of coffee and cocoa is the chief business of the surrounding 
country and of the Republic generally. 

The railway system of Venezuela is at present very 
limited. From the coast inland there are three lines 
namely, between La Guayra and Caracas, between Tucacas 
and Barquisemeto, and between Puerto Cabello and Valencia. 
All these lines are worked by the English. Valencia and 
Caracas are connected by a railway constructed by a 
German company. The difficult country through which 
this line passes rendered the cost of construction enormous, 
and the traffic is not heavy enough to make the under- 
taking remunerative. President Crespo has recently 
granted a concession to a firm in Ciudad Bolivar for the 
construction of a railway between that town and the 
gold-fields. The failure of the old mines, combined 
with the political uncertainty of the past few years, 
has diminished the importance of Ciudad Bolivar. The 

magnificent tombstones erected in 
the cemetery and the handsome 
appointments met with in the 
houses of some of the inhabitants 
tell a tale of past prosperity. 
Ciudad Bolivar has steam - boat 
communication with ‘Trinidad 
once a fortnight. This, with the 
exception of an occasional steamer 
to Demerara, is practically its 
only intercourse with the outer 
world. Small river steamers with 
stern paddle-wheels and barges 
such as that shown in our Illus- 
tration ascend the river into 
Columbia to a point within two 
days’ journey from Bogota. 

Perhaps the most interest- 
ing of our Illustrations is the 

scene of the frontier incident on 
the Uruan. ‘To establish their 
claim to the territory up to the 
Cuyuni, the authorities in British 
Guiana posted a station on the 
south bank of that river, at the 
point where it is joined by its 


nia affluent the Uruan, and the 
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GENERAL JOUBERT, 
CoMMANDER OF THE Boer Forces. 


Dorado, nearly opposite. Against 
the station at El Dorado no 
serious objection has ever been 
taken, but in 1894 the Venezu- 
elans ciossed over to the south 
bank and built a new station 
near to the British outpost. <A 
message was sent to Caracas 
from the Foreign Office demand- 
ing the removal of the soldiers. 
An official telegram announced 
the withdrawal, but before it was 
nade the soldiers in question at- 
tacked the British post and made 
the inspectors and men prisoners. 


“THE 

PRISONER OF ZENDA.” 
‘*The Prisoner of Zenda,” the 
play —. by Mr. Edward 
Rose and Mr. Anthony Hope 
from the latter’s delightful story, 
and produced a few months ago 
in America, was presented by 
Mr. George Alexander at the 
St. James’s Theatre on Jan. 7. 
An estimate of the play remains 
for our dramatic critic to furnish ; 
meantime, we may indicate briefly 
the lines on which the adaptation 








manded by Colonel Sir John 
Willoughby, with such officers 
as Colonel the Hon. H. F. White, 
Mr jors the Hon. Charles C ‘eng? 
the Hon. R. White, C. H. Villiers, and others well 
known in the British Army, who had joined the 
Company's service, mustered cheat eight hundred men, 
with six Maxim or other machine-guns. Dr. Jameson’s 
motives for leading his force into the Transvaal, which he 
did without any delay, on Sunday, Dec. 29, ought not to 
be judged too severely before we know whether he acted 
entirely upon his own personal responsibility. The Cape 
Colony Government had been kept in ignorance of his 
intention. Nor had any notice of it been given to 
President Kriiger at Pretoria until he received from the 
local commandant at Marico and Rustenburg, near his 
western frontier, the news of an approaching foe, and 
military defensive preparations were instantly set on foot. 
The Republic has no regular army, but every ‘‘ burgher,” 
with horse and rifle, is called out to serve at any hour; 
and there are a few batteries of horse artillery. It 
was General P. J. Joubert, the commander of the Boers on 
Jan. 28, 1881, when they defeated the British troops under 
General Sir George Colley at Majuba Hill, or Laing’s 
Neck, on the Natal frontier, who now took the command 
of the burgher militia against Dr. Jameson’s approaching 
force. On Tuesday, Dec. 31, late in the evening, Dr. Jame- 
son’s force, having ridden a hundred and sixty miles in 
two days, end with scarcely any store of food, arrived at a 
— called Kriigersdorp, about twenty-four miles west of 
ohannesburg, and found their advance there stopped by 
the Boers, who occupied a very strong position behind the 
crest of a hill. Dr. Jameson and Sir John Willoughby 
resolved to defer the attack upon this position until the 
next morning. New Year's Day, therefore, was spent ina 
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the State jail at Pretoria, but Major the Hon. Charles 
Coventry has diel of his wounds. ‘The later incidents 
will be found among our ‘‘Home and Foreign News.” 
The portraits we give on this page are those of General 
Joubert, of Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of the Cape 
Colony and Imperial High Commissioner for South 
Africa, and ‘of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Resident Director of 
the British South Africa Company at Capetown; also 
of Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, the new Prime Minister of the 
Cape Colony, successor of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who has 
resigned that office. 





VIEWS IN VENEZUELA. 
In @ previous issue we gave some views of the debatable 
land over which the Venezuela boundary question is at 
issue. To-day we give some more sketches of the same 
district and other views of the interior of the Venezuela 
territory, including its capital and most important coast 
town. What was formerly the open roadstead of La Guayra 
has been converted into a safe and comfortable harbour. 
Instead of unloading into lighters, steamers are now moored 
to the breakwater, and discharge their cargoes without risk 
and inconvenience. British capital has effected this im- 
provement, and to British capitalists the Venezuelans are 
indebted for the facility with which they can now reach 
the capital by a railway from Guayra. Seven miles 
distant as the crow flies, over mountains which rise sheer 
7000 feet; lies Caracas, in a valley about 4000 feet above 
the sea-level. At great cost a railway has been constructed 
connecting the two towns. This line winds in and out 


CRISIS. 


has been made. The drama has 
been divided into a prologue and 
four acts. The connection of the 
Rassendylls with Ruritania, explained in the book in the 
opening chapter, where Rudolf Rassendyll is rallied by his 
sister-in-law on the incident which linked his family with 
the Elphbergs in the early part of last century, constitutes 
the prologue of the play. The first act transports 
us at once to the Forest of Zenda, and the changing 
of the young Englishman with the merry monarch whom 
he so closely resembles. In the second act we have 
the coronation scene and the comedy arising out of the 
impostor’s unfamiliarity with the etiquette of a Court. The 
central idea of the third act is the love-making between the 
repenting impostor and the doting Princess Flavia, to whom 
the real King—who is lying in a dungeon in the Castle of 
Zenda—-is betrothed. His release from Black Michael’s 
power in that dingy keep by his English understudy 
constitutes the fourth act, which ends by Rassendyll 
throwing off his kingly guise and bidding a sad farewell 
to the Princess, whom honour compels to sacrifice her love 
for duty to her country. Mr. Alexander, of course, 
doubles the two Rudolfs, and plays the part of their 
ancestor one hundred and fifty years previously. Miss 
Millard is the Princess, Mr. Waring is the intriguin 
Black Michael, while Mr. W. H. Vernon is the wily ol 
Colonel Sapt, who cleverly checkmates him from the 
royal camp. To Mr. Allan Aynesworth is allotted the 
part of Bertrand, an artist friend of Rassendyll, who, if we 
mistake not, dces not appear at all in the book. Most of 
the other characters are of small importance. ‘The play is 
beautifully mounted and elaborately dressed throughout, 
and on the first night it was received enthusiastically by 
a crowded house. 
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It looks as if we were to have an ecclesiastical year at the 
play. Last Saturday evening the Lyric Theatre was full 
of clergy of all denominations — High Church, Broad Church, 
Low Church, no church. Not, of ‘An 
Artist's Model,” or anything so unorthodox as that, but to 
congratulate Wilson Barrett on the success of his Early 
Christian drama called ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross.’ Like its 
predecessor, ‘* Trilby,” elsewhere, the new play had been 
very fairly boomed in advance. Newspaper discussions 
were started in America, and clergymen preached about 
the play in all the counties of England through which 
Wilson Barrett passed. We all know the young thief, and 
the old thief, too, for the matter of that, who, when they 
saw ‘* The Ticket-of-Leave Man ™ at the Olympic, restored 
their masters’ stolen goods, and swore they ‘‘ would keep 
their hands from picking and stealing,” and determined to 
burgle no more. The Christian martyr play 
to have had the same effect in awakening conscience 


course, to see 


seems 


according to the papers. Men and women who 
had never been to church for years put on_ their 
Sunday best; careless citizens who were in the habit 
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of lounging away the day of rest were forced into the 
orthodox frock-coat and high hat without which public 
vorship is impossible in this country, for what can a man 
do if he cannot wear the badge of respectability and pray 
into his silk hat? The provincial papers teemed with 
stories of converted Christians who hel learned the 
elements of religion on their dear mothers’ knees, and had 
neglected it, when all came back with a rush owing to 
‘The Sign of the Cross.” Nay, more, a story was spread 
in America that the writing of the play was an inspiration. 
Wilson Barrett did not know how he did it. Suddenly it 
came, and without apparent effort. If this be true, the 
inspiring force is better at construction and the arrange- 
ment of showy scenes than in dignity of dialogue, for in 
addition to the extracts from the Bible, we could have done 
with a little more elevation in the text. I don’t mean that 
any amount of fine writing would have made the drama 
more successful than it is with the general public, but 
such a writer as the late W. G. Wills could certainly have 
given an added pleasure to the educated ear. 

The story of ‘‘The Sign of the Cross” is very simple. 
It sets forth the triumph of Christian faith over Pagan 
sensuality, and shows how a lusty, godless soldier is 
tamed and ultimately converted by a spotless Christian 
woman, making two martyrs for the Faith instead of one. 
Mercia the martyr, charmingly played by Miss Maud 
Jeffries, is a beautifully pons a | character, and makes 
a delightful contrast to Wilson Barrett’s manly, outspoken, 
and passionate soldier, But it must not be imagined that 
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the play is all prayer and praise, and that the theatre has 
been wholly turned into a conventicle. There is another 
side to the picture. There are luxurious revels worthy of 
“The Last Days of DPompeii,” flower-crowned 
bacchanalian orgies ; and in addition to prayer-meetings in 
groves and prisons we are conducted to the Court of the 
dreaded Nero, who, by-the-way, is dreadfully henpecked 
by the lovely Poppwa. To tell the truth, there is a little 
too much of the early Christian element. No one can call 
the author's taste in question, but I venture to think that 
many in the audience could have dispensed with a few of 
the sermons delivered with so much foree and unction 
by the patriotic old gentleman in the Moses beard. He 
was very much in earnest, no doubt, but inclined to become 
a bore. And perhaps, on the whole, it would be better to 
mitigate the agony of the scene in which a nervous lad is 
put on the rack and tortured in order to betray his com- 
panions, whose heads mean blood-money. As always 
happens in these cases, it is the success of the art that creates 
the difficulty. Miss Haidee Wright played the boy so 
admirably, she so entirely made everyone forget that it 
was acting, and won over the sympathies of her audience, 
that the scene and the screams became actually painful. 
Indeed, I wonder that among these wonderful stories 
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thought are all combined in ‘The Sign of the Cross,” 
But although in this instance the Church and the Stage 
have joimed hands and agreed to * bury the hatchet,” J, 
for one, should be sorry if the success of Wilson Barrett's 


play produced an onrush of vulgar imitations, Authors 
follow one another lke sheep over a hedge. Since the 


success of Pinero, the bad copies of him have been a drug 
in the market. It was assumed that there was a hunger 
for the unsavoury. Not a bit of it. There was and isa 
hunger for a clever play by a clever man. Nobody wanted 
Pinero and water, and I am certain nobody wants early 
Christians and milk or the Anglican orders and lemonade 
for dramatic refreshment. 

The two Christmas pantomimes at Drury Lane and the 
Lyceum are now in splendid working order. The weather 
hus favoured winter amusements, the snow has kept away, 
and the streets around Bow Street are blocked day and 
night with pantomime parties arriving in every kind of 
vehicle, from the family omnibus to the brake. Sir Augustus 
Harris and Mr. Oscar Barrett may both be congratulated on 
the success that has rewarded their efforts to cheer and 
amuse the children and their parents also, At Drury 
both Mr. Herbert Campbell and Mr. Dan Leno are 
in very fine form as the Baron and Baroness Hardup. 








See Page 45. 


from the provinces we are not treated to the old chestnut 
of a burly miner coming hand over hand from the gallery, 
leaping on to the stage and saying to the Emperor Nero, 
‘*Give up yon lad, or I’m blowed if I don’t punch thy 
head!” What a pity such an opportunity was lost for 
advertisement purposes in connection with a play so 
beautifully boomed! No complaints were ever uttered, 
by the way, when Sarah Bernhardt electrified us all in 
the torture scene of the ‘‘Tosca.’’ They did not raise the 
question of art when the wounded and tortured Mario 
Cavaradossi comes on the stage with a patch of blood on 
his forehead; but, strange to say, the screams of the 
tortured boy act on the nerves of those who have hitherto 
scorned the ideal and the beautiful in art, and have held 
that in novels, in plays, in everything, a spade should be 
called a spade. For my own part, I believe the scene 
would be just as effective without the shriek; but I 
certainly should not like to deprive the public of Miss 
Wright’s acting when she comes back from torture 
absolutely demoralised with pain. This clever little lady, 
however, rose to a very high point of art when, in the last 
act, having turned tail and run away from the face of 
death, the boy pulls himself together and marches proudly 
to his dreadful doom. 

The new play cannot fail to succeed. It is interesting 
and it is picturesque, and by means of a certain daring 
and vigour of handling it is a change from the poverty- 
stricken and mean problems of modern life with which 
the stage has been nauseated recently. Health, hope, and 








EMBARKATION OF THE 2nn WEST INDIA REGIMENT AT SIERRA LEONE. 


These two able comedians work together with a will. 
Dear me, how history repeats itself! How many years 
have passed over our heads since all London was 
singing the joys of a youth who, defiant of grammar, 
continually said, ‘‘I wish I was with Nancy! In the 
Strand! In the Strand”! Either Mr. Herbert Campbell or 
Mr. ‘‘ Jimmy ” Glover, or some other clever person, has 
unearthed the old ditty and applied it to Sweeney Todd 
and the swindling barbers with fine effect. It has just 
the same lilt and swing as it had in the days of our 
boyhood. I conclude it was originally a nigger song, 
for I find that all the best of the popular melodies 
come from the plantation and are more often than not 
recaptured or converted hymns played in a different time. 
Another bright and clever Cinderella has been found in 
Miss Fannie Ward; and the brilliant Ada Blanche is accom- 
yvanied by a divinely tall Dandini in the person of Miss 
farie Dagmar. Now that Sir Augustus: Harris, with the 
aid of Mr. Sturgess and Mr. Cecil Raleigh, has made what 
used to be called the ‘‘transformation scene” into a 
magnificent pictorial and poetical climax to his fairy 
story—in fact, the crash at the end of the com- 
position—it is doubtful if the so-called harlequinade 
will last many years longer. And yet there was a time 
when it had a very distinct meaning. A finer scene has 
never been put on Drury Lane stage than the wedding 
of the Prince and Cinderella; and both M. and Madame 
Alias have surpassed themselves in the colours, the 
material, and the design of the dresses, 
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4. The Zulu War.—Isandula : Scene of the Defeat of the 


2. Majuba Hill, Viewed from above Mount Prospect. Camp. 
British Troops, January 22, 1879. 


1. Summit of Majuba Hill, with the Graves of Captain Maude and the 
8, Laing’s Neck, the Scene of Sir G. Colley’s Repulse, January 28, 1881. 


Soldiers who fell in the Battle with the Boers, February 27, 1831. 


THE TROUBLE IN THE TRANSVAAL: A RETROSPECT. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Hr Majesty the Queen is still at Osborne, Isle of Wight. 

The Duke of Norfolk, Postmaster-General, arrived on 
Tuesday as the guest of her Majesty. 

The Prince of Wales on Monday went to Lowther 
Castle, Penrith, on a visit to the Earl and Countess of 
Lonsdale. 

Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
with a son and daughter, have been visitors of the Marquis 
of Salisbury and Lady Salisbury, at Hatfield. Her Royal 
{lighness was with the Ist Battalion Scots Guards at the 
Victoria Barracks, Windsor, on the evening after Christmas 
Day, when they had a festive entertainment. 

The Duke and Duchess of Teck are visiting the Duke 
and Duchess of York at Sandringham. The Duchess of 
Teck assisted at the Children’s Christmas treat of Kingston 
Vale, Surrey, on Thursday evening. 

The Duchess of Albany was at Portsmouth on Monday, 
with the young Duke and Princess Alice, her children ; 
they saw H.M.S. Majestic, the new flag-ship of the Channel 
Squadron. 

A special Tynwald Court was held on Jan. 7, out of 
doors, as is the immemorial custom, at St. John’s, 
Douglas, Isle of Man. Sir West Ridgeway, Governor of 
the Island, presided, and there was a large attendance of 
members of the Legislative Council and the House of Keys, 
the two Houses of Manx legislation. The general public 
was represented by a considerable gathering around the 
hill. After service had been held in St. John’s Chapel 
several Acts were promul- 
gated in both the Manx 
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dollars, bearing four per cent. interest and payable in coin 
after twenty years, these bonds to be purchased with gold. 
Four English banking houses—those of Messrs. Rothschild, 
Messrs. Brown, Shipley, and Co., Messrs. Childs, and 
Messrs. Coutts—having been consulted about the probable 
success of such American bonds in the markets of 
England and of the European Continent, express a very 
unfavourable opinion, They all say it would depend much 
upon the stato of feeling between the two nations, America 
and England; but Messrs. Rothschild frankly tell their 
Transatlantic correspondents that until the question at 
issue between the Governments is settled, and the political 
horizon is clear, “* we do not believe that the European 
yuublic or capitalists will take many, if any, American 
Conte for investment.” It is certainly not our fault on 
this side. 


Little further is known of the state of Armenia, but the 
Sultan has at length yielded, probably tov late, to the 
request of the foreign Ambassadors at Constantinople for 
permission to mediate between the Turkish military com- 
mander and the insurgents who are besieged in the 
town of Zeitoun. The foreign consuls resident at Aleppo 
will be sent to Zeitoun for this purpose. The recent 
massacre at Orfah is stated to have loam of a terrible 
character. According to information furnished by the 
authorities, nine hundred Christians were killed, while 
accounts from other sources give the number as two thou- 
sand. The Armenian residents in Constantinople are 
making every possible effort to send aid to the survivors 
of these massacres. Clothing of all kinds is being collected; 
women and girls are working day and night. 





and English languages. 

A meeting of the 
Greenock and Port Glasgow 
Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers was held on 
Jan. 7, at Greenock. In 
the course of his speech the 
chairman of the London 
Executive Council urged 
the men to remain on strike 
until an advance in wages 
should be conceded. The 
course taken by the District 
Committee in recommend- 
ing the apprentices to strike 
met, however, with general 
condemnation, the appren- 
tices being advised to return 
speedily to work as the best 
policy for the serving of the 
journeymen’s cause. 

Orders have been sent to 
Portsmouth, Devonport, and 
Chatham for the immediate 
commissioning of six ships 
to form a flying squadron, 
composed of two first-class 
battle-ships, two first-class 
cruisers, and two second- 
class cruisers. It has also 
been decided, we under- 
stand, to dispatch a naval 
force to Delagoa Bay; but 
whether this will be com- 
posed of vessels from the 
Cape of Good Hope or the 
East Indian Squadron is not 
known. 
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POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE TRANSVAAL 
CRISIS. 
Since our last, the sole topic of urgent political interest 
has been the deplorable conflict in South Africa between 
the Government of the Transvaal Republic and certain 
agents or officers of the British South Africa Company. 
Lr; Jameson's unwarranted invading expedition, with its 
tragical military discomfiture, is related on another 
pase ; and our Illustrations of the Transvaal, Johannes- 
murg, and Pretoria, with portraits of the notabl 
persons concerned in the recent transactions, are accom- 
panied by sufficient notes. It will be convenient her 
to record the course taken during the past week by 
our own Government upon this oce, sion, as well through 
its Imperial High Commissioner in South Africa, Sir 
Hercules Robinson, as by Mr, Chamberlain’s direct action 
at the’ Colonial Office in London, not without consulting 
Lord Salisbury, although it has appeared needless to con- 
vene a Cabinet Council with reference to such an affair. 
The first news of Dr. Jameson’s attempt was received 
at the Colonial Office late on Monday evening, Dec. 30, and 
was forwarded to Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham. ‘The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies instantly came to London, 
and has since been daily occupied with this most serious 
affuir. Sir Hercules Robinson had already sent through 
Mr. IF’, Newton, the Government Agent at Mafeking, in the 
Bechuana Protectorate, a dispatch forbidding Dr. Jameson 
to proceed; but Dr. Jameson had actually started on the 
Sunday; a second dispatch, peremptorily ordering him to 
return to British territory, overtook him beyond the Eland 
river; but he persisted in his course. At the same time, Sir H. 
Robinson telegraphed to 
Pretoria, the capital of the 
Transvaal, to Sir Jacobus de 
Wet, the Agent of the British 
Government there, in reply 
to a message from President 
Kriiger, and signified his 
disapproval of Dr. Jameson's 
action. This being reported 
to Mr. Chamberlain, the 
High Commissioner was 
further instructed to go to 
Pretoria as soon as possible, 
to maintain friendly com- 
munications with President 
Kriiger, and to publish 
at Johannesburg in _ her 
Majesty’s name an _ in- 
junction to all British sub- 
jects not to aid Dr. Jameson, 
but to remain quiet and to 
obey the Transvaal Govern- 
ment and its laws. Sir 
Jacobus de Wet also was 
to meet Dr. Jameson if 
he could when he ap- 
proached Johannesburg, 
and to order him in 
the Queen’s name to retire. 
All these preventive 
measures had actually been 
taken by her Majesty's 
Government before the 
hostile encounter at 
Kriigersdorp on Wednesday 
morning, Jan. 1; and our 
Colonial. Minister had 
further placed himself in 
close communication with 
the London directors of the 
British South Africa Com- 











The Ashanti Expedition, 
under Sir Francis Scott, 
having crossed the Prah on 
Monday, Jan. 6, arrived that day at Essiaman Kuma, on 
its march towards Coomassie. But it is reported that 
King Prempeh has sent a chief named Kokofutu with 
offers of peace. 

With reference to the question of the disputed frontier 
between Venezuela and British Guiana, the only note- 
worthy event of the last few days has been the appoint- 
ment by President Cleveland of his Commission of 
Inquiry, whose report, whether or not favourable to 
our well-defined claim, will certainly not be received as 
the basis of an international arbitration. The Com- 
missioners appointed are none of those mentioned last 
week, but are Mr. Frederick R. Coudert, a New York 
lawyer and Tammany Democrat politician; Chief Justice 
R. H. Alvey, of the Court of A peals in the District of 
Columbia ; Mr. White, formerly Thited States Minister at 
St. Petersburg and at Berlin, ex-President of Cornell 
University; Mr. Daniel C. Gilman, President of the 
Johns Hopkins University, author of a biography of 
President Monroe; and one of the Judges of the United 
States Supreme Court. It is not expected that they 
will come to Europe personally to inspect the historical 
archives of the Dutch and Spanish Governments at the 
Hague and at Madrid, nor will they go to South America 
to survey the territories on either side of the Schomburgk 
boundary line; they cannot, therefore, obtain any fresh 
evidence beyond what is accessible to every student of 
geography and of colonial history, and it will be scarcely 
worth while to criticise any opinion which they may here- 
after pronounce. 


The United States Government and people, in the 
meantime, have already felt themselves brought to consider 
the extreme difficulties of carrying on their monetary and 
financial system, as managed by President Cleveland 
and his Ministry, of infinitely greater national concern. 
The Senate at Washington has in effect defeated, by 
fatal alterations made in the interest of silver coinage 
and the opposition to some articles of a higher pro- 
tectionist tariff, the Bills which had been hastily got 
through the House of Representatives dealing with the 
currency and revenue questions.. As it is needful for 
the Federal Government to do something, Mr. Carlisle, 
the Secretary to the Treasury, now proposes to issue 
bonds for the large amount of a hundred millions of 





PRESIDENT KRUGER’S HOUSE AT PRETORIA. 


The rebellion against the Spanish Government in Cuba 
seems to have gained a rapid military success in its advance 
upon Havana within the last few days; and we now 
learn that Marshal Campos has resigned his command, and 
on Jan. 5 the bands of insurgents led by Navez and 
Bermudez were at Managua, only twelve miles from the 
capital city, while other rebel forces had occupied the south 
coast of that province, to the western extremity of the 
island. An attempt has been made by the insurgents to 
wreck a train on the Nuevitas-Puerto Principe Line, con- 
veying three hundred passengers, including a large number 
of soldiers. The rebels placed on the line a dynamite 
bomb connected by an electric wire with one of their out- 
posts. A column of Spanish troops arrived at the moment 
the explosion occurred, and dispersed the rebels, who were 
about to massacre the passengers, several of whom were 
wounded. ‘The stoker of the engine was killed. 


The Cunard steamer Cephalonia, on Jan. 1, on her way 
from Boston to Liverpool, in a dense fog in the Irish Sea, 
struck on the rocks close to the South Stack Lighthouse, 
near Holyhead. The passengers were landed in the ship’s 
boats, and the twelve ladies found the climb up the lofty 
cliff a difficult adventure. They all proceeded on their 
journey by train during the day. Meanwhile, the ship 
floated off the rock, and steamed cautiously into Holyhead 
Harbour, where she grounded in eighteen feet of water. 


A terrible railway accident, on Dec. 31, to a train 
crowded with passengers from Johannesburg, in the 
Transvaal, to Durban, the seaport of Natal, has added to 
the present distresses and alarms of quietly disposed 
people in the South African colonies. The passengers 
were mostly English families leaving Johannesburg 
on account of the expected outbreak of hostilities with 
the Boers. ‘The train ran off the rails, and was over- 
turned, while running past a sharp curve between Dann- 
hausen and Glencoe, on the Natal line. Several carriages 
were smashed to pieces. It has now been ascertained 
that thirty-two persons were killed. Among the dead are 
a family of the name of Tandy, belonging to Ladysmith, 
and Mr. Michael Myers, of Birmingham, partner in the 
firm of Myers Brothers, jewellers. Fifty others were 
injured, many of them dangerously. This disaster, coupled 
with the serious political intelligence from the Transvaal, 
has caused intense excitement in Natal. 


pany, who repudiated all 
sanction or knowledge of 
Dr. Jameson’s proceedings. 
They also told him that Mr. Cecil Rhodes, their Resident 
Director at Capetown, assured them that Dr. Jameson had 
acted without his authority; Mr. Rhodes would have 
stopped him, but the telegraph line from Capetown to 
Mafeking was broken. 

From these acts of the British Government, an official 
statement of which appeared on Jan. 2, it would seem 
to have effectually cleared itself of responsibility for 
what had been done without its knowledge and in 
disobedience to its express orders. It is much to be 
regretted that, while President Kriiger and the Transvaal 
Government had such full reason to be satisfied with the 
attitude taken up by our Ministers and by the High Com- 
missioner in South Africa, other foreign sentiment, in 
Europe, should be expressed in a tone distinctly unfriendly 
to England; and if this should be German feeling, indulged 
by one holding the highest place in Germany, there is no 
Englishman who would not be sorely grieved by an 
expression of unkindness, and an unjust censure, from 
that particular quarter. His Majesty the German 
Emperor, the grandson of Queen Victoria, the object 
for some years past of as much cordial goodwill as 
our nation has usually shown to foreign monarchs, 
and the son of one whose virtues made him beloved 
in this: country, which he would never have slighted, 
was scarcely obliged by his dignity and duty as a 
Sovereign, or by consideration, as a _ statesman, of 
the interests of his great nation, to send the message 
to President Kriiger which he sent last week. Le 
must surely have been aware that the Transvaal 
Government is bound expressly by the existing Con- 
vention which secures its rights not to seek the protection 
of Foreign Powers, and he might easily have ascertained 
that the British Government had not failed in its duties 
with respect to the Transvaal under that Convention. The 
people of England, who sincerely wish that his Majesty’s 
reign may be prosperous and beneficent, as his career may 
be singularly brillant, and who admire Germany not only 
for her noble achievements of genius in science, literature, 
art, and learning, but rejoice also in her national strength 
and unity as the new keystone of European policy, feel 
almost as much sorrow at such unfriendly words from 
the Throne at Berlin as they have lately felt when a 
President of the kindred American nation spoke to 
us in a menacing tone. 

















PERSONAL, 

Sit Julian Goldsmid’s death at the age of fifty-eight 
makes a vacancy in the representation of South St. l’ancras, 
for which 
constituency 
he had sat in 
the House of 
Commons 
since 1885. 
Ilis political 
career began 
in 1866, when 
he was re- 
turned for 
ILoniton, 
which was 
(dlisfranchised 
two years 
later. In 
1870 Sir 
Julian re- 
entered Par- 
liament as 
member for 
Rochester, 
which he re- 
presented for 
six years. 
In general 
polines the late Baronet achieved no special distinction, 
mut he was very highly esteemed by the House of Commons 
for his services as Deputy Speaker, in which capacity he 
exhibited a firmness and impartiality of great service to 
Parliamentary discipline, especially during some of the 
heated debates on the Home Rule Bill. 

Among the suggestions offered to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for his coming Budget is a tax on cats. It is 
enough to make every feminine bosom throb with wrath. 
And the man (of course a man!) who makes this proposal 
cynically admits that it might have the desirable effect of 
thinning the feline population. However, as a tax on cats 
would be almost impossible to collect, there is not much 
likelihood that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is at this moment 
seriously pondering this method of increasing the revenue. 

Marshal Campos is said to be in a very difficult position 
in Cuba. He has already had one narrow escape, and the 
advance of the insurgents on Havana has exposed the 
weakness of the Spanish armament. English visitors to 
Cuba assert that the Marshal, though an able commander, 
is much hampered by the deficiency of his commissariat 
and the inetbesdinalion of his officers. It is expected 
by the Cuban insurgents that if they capture Havana 
they will be recognised as belligerents by the United 
States. There seems to be an opening for the assertion 
of the Monroe Doctrine in this business, for, as Cuba is 
only forty miles from the coast of Florida, the Americans 
cannot be indifferent to the convulsions which threaten 
the Spanish sovereignty of the island. 
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It is alleged that Prince Siji of Abyssinia has been 
kidnapped by the Italian Government in Switzerland and 
taken to Massowah. Prince Siji was pursuing his studies 
at Neuchatel, unwitting of the acute disagreements between 
Abyssinia and Italy. His disappearance has caused some 
excitement amongst the Swiss journals, but it is not likely 
to prove a casus belli between Switzerland and Italy, 
especially as the Italians have explained that the state of 
Prince Siji’s health demanded his removal to a warm 
climate. 


Dr. Conan Doyle proposes the foundation of an Anglo- 
American Society which shall promote a good understanding 
between England and America. It is difficult to see what 
more could be done by such an organisation than is already 
done by the social intercourse across the Atlantic. The 
trouble is not with such distinguished Americans as would 
form the body which Dr. Doyle proposes, but with the 
considerable section of American opinion, chiefly in the 
Northern States, which has no social relations with 
England, and sneers at New York as a suburb of London. 


Among the wound2d Englishmen in the force of 
Armed and Mounted Police serving the British South 
Africa Com- 
pany, who 
followed Dr. 
Jameson in 
hisdisastrous 
invasion of 
the Trans- 
vaal, is 
Major the 
Hon. Charles 
John Cov- 
entry, a 
younger son 
of the pre- 
sent Earl of 
Coventry. 
The  unfor- 
tunate young 
gentleman, 
in the fight- 
ing at Kri- 
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ceived a shot 
in the back. , 
He was one of those who surrendered next day; with 
Dr. Jameson, Sir John Willoughby, and seven or eight 
other officers, and about five hundred men, at Viakfontein, 
and was sent with them to the jail at Pretoria. Major 
Coventry has been a Captain of Militia in the Worcester- 
shire Regiment, and had passed his exainination for the 
Army, but went out to South Africa, taking a commission 
in the Bechuanaland Police, and latterly transferred h‘s 
services to the British South Africa Company. The report 
that he had died of his wounds is happily unfounded. 


Professor Routgen, of Warzburg, is said to have dis- 
covered the secret of photographing invisible objects. 


Masor tue How. Cuaries Coventry. 
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Anything enclosed in wood can be reached by a ray of 
light, though bone and metal are impervious. Thus, a 
photograph of a nude figure would disclose the skeleton 
and not the flesh. his stroke of science will be useful in 
surgery when it is necessary to ascertain the position of a 
bullet in a wound; but at present there is a good deal of 
scepticism as to Professor Koutgen’s achievement. People 
will believe in the penetration of wood or flesh by rays of 
light when they see it. ‘he real wonder is that this kind 
of photography has not been utilised by the Mahatmas, who 
have strangely overlooked this particular secret of nature. 
Messrs. John Robertson and Sons, of Dundee, are 
among the number of those who issue a golf scoring-book 
for 1896. This is a merry little production in paper covers, 
adorned with many humorous drawings and some capital 


maxims. A golfer cannot be told too often to keep his 
temper. It is well also to remind him frequently that 


a steadfast eye on the ball is the first and last secret 
of all true golfing. The compiler of this little scoring- 
book has been amply generous with his counsels. 
We find one or more of them upon every page. The 
non-golfer may assume from them a very poor opinion 
of the self-restraint and personal dignity of the later-day 
linksman; but, taken in semen doses, their value is 
unquestionable. Altogether, a handier little vade-mecum 
for the golfer it would be difficult to find. 


The kingdom of the young French millionaire, the 
late M. Lebaudy, has fallen into the same lamentabie 
divisions as the kingdom of Alexander the Great. Since 
M. Lebaudy’s death it has been discovered that he had 
been swindled by blackmailers and professional begging 
letter writers to the tune of four million francs. One 
man, a certain Comte de Cesti, is said to have obtained the 
sum of a million francs by this means; and now, to crown 
all, it isannounced that the banker with whom M. Lebaudy’s 


money was deposited has absconded with two million francs. - 


Verily the swindling system is an artistic profession in 
France. 

Sir John Willoughby, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Chartered Company’s forces, who is a fellow-prisoner with 
Dr. Jameson 
at Pretoria, 
has seen a 
good deal of 
life asa 
soldier and a 
sportsman, 
In the Egyp- 
tian Cam- 
paign of 
1882-he 
served in the 
Household 
Cavalry, and 
accom panied 
the Nile Ex- 
pedition in 
1884-85. His 
travels in 
Africa later 
bore fruit in 
a book called 
** Kast Africa 
and its Big 
Game.” Be- 
coming asso- 
ciated with Dr. Jameson, Sir John Willoughby soon 
attained a position of great influence in the Chartered 
Company, a position gravely compromised by his share in 
a disastrous enterprise. 
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THE,NEW YEAR'S HONOURS. 

The list of New Year's honours is a particularly interestng 
one. We give in these columns portraits of the two new 
peers, and on another page will be found represented a 
selected number of the distinguished men who bear these 
honours fresh upon them. The new peerages are welcome 
compliments to Art in the one case, and in the other to the 
City of London, which Mr. Hucks Gibbs represented in the 
House of Commons. 

The two Privy Councillorships will be generally con- 
sidered right worthily bestowed. One of these falls 
to the lot of Sir Richard Temple, Bart. Sir Richard 
entered the Bengal Civil Service in 1846; he was Foreign 
Secretary and Finance Minister to India from 1868 to 
1874, and subsequently Governor of Bengal. Then he 
came home and sat in Parliament for ten years. As chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the London School 
Board he worked wisely and well. Sir Richard is an 
Oxford D.C.L. and a Cambridge LL.D.; he was created a 
Baronet in 1876, and is the author of several works relating 
to Anglo-India. 

Mr. C. B. Stuart-Wortley, Q.C., M.P., also made 
a Privy Councillor, is the second son of the Right 
Hon. James Stuart-Wortley, and a grandson of the 
first Lord Wharncliffe. Born in 1851, he was called to 
the Bar in 1876, and took silk in 1892. Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley entered Parliament for Sheffield in 1879, and he 
now sits for the Hallam division of the city. From 1885 
to 1886, and again from 1886 to 1892, he was Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for the Home Department. 


The only K.C.B. on the new list of honours falls to 
Mr. Henry Hamilton Johnston, C.B., F.R.S., Imperial 
Commissioner and Consul- General in British Central 
Africa. By his writings and by his lectures during his 
visit to England in 1894 he has identified his name with 
Central Africa as a traveller and as an administrator who 
brings to his task a patriotism well tempered by respect for 
native rights and prejudices. 

The baronetey given to Mr. Thomas William Boord, 
F.S.A., recalls many an old contest in Greenwich, which 
he represented in Parliament from 1873 till the last election. 
Mr. Boord was a silent member; and his name was 
perhaps most famous as Mr. Gladstone’s opponent and 
victor at Greenwich. 

Surgeon-General Sir Joseph Fayrer, who also receives a 
baronetcy, is a son of Commander R. T. Fayrer, and was 
born in 1824. In the Indian Medical Service he went 
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through the Burmese War of 1852 and the Indian Mutiny, 
To his post as Surgeon-General succeeded that of President 
of the Medical Board at the India Office. 

The peerage conferred upon Sir Frederick Leighton 
comes to him, by pure coincidence, on the golden jubileo 


of his art 
career. At 
the age of 


fifteen th 

adventurous 
decision for 
painting was 
made in 
Florence. At 


the age of 
sixty-fiye 
t h e fi rat 
artist - pee r 
can ratify 
the choice 
his boyhoud 
made, ‘lhe 


Leightons 
are a Shrop- 
shire family, 
who have 
givon 
members to 
Parliament 
almost con- 
tinuously for 
tho last five hundred years, and who are represented in 
the House now by Sir Baldwin Leighton, who holds the 
old family baronetcy. Lord Leighton’s own branch of the 
family has been settled for some time in Yorkshire, whence 
his grandfather, Sir James Boniface Leighton, proceeded to 
Russia as Physician to the Czar. The motto of both branches 
of the Leighton family is the same: ‘‘ Dread shame.” Born 
in Reieaiber 1830, the new Peer was elected in 1564 an 
Associate of the Royal Academy, a Member in 1869, and 
President in 1878, when also he was knighted. Fight 
years later he was created’a Baronet. Jord Leighton’s 
pictures, from the first he exhibited, ‘‘The Procession of 
Cimabue’s Madonna through the Streets of Florence,” 
which was bought by the Queen, down to the ‘ Clytie,” 
which will be exhibited this year, are all on a scale of 
refinement and nobility rarely reached at any period in 
any country. As a sculptor, Lord Leighton has shown 
himself possessed of the secret of allying strength with 
beauty. Outside his art Lord Leighton is known as a man 
of rare accomplishments and charm. 

Sir William Thomas Lewis, who is now created--« 
Baronet, is best known as the manager of the Bute Docks 
and the Bute estate. Sir William failed to get into Parlia- 
ment for Merthyr Tydfil, but he has done good service as 
Royal Commissioner on industrial subjects. 

Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.C.B., the new G.C.B., was 
born in 1835, He was appointed Home Secretary in India 
in 1873, and in 1878 Foreign Secretary; in 1882 Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Northern Provinces, and Member of 
the Council of India in 1888. He was some time Secretary 
of the Order of the Star of India and of the Order of the 
Indian Empire. His literary work has kept company with 
his official and administrative labours. 

Professor Joseph Prestwich is the doyen of the new 
batch of Knights, being over eighty years of age. Educated 
at Paris and at London University, he early showed his 
preference for geological research, in which he has made 
so many successes. In 1874 he was made Professor of 
Geology at Oxford. He has the Wollaston Medal of the 
Geological Society, a Royal Medal of the Royal Society, 
and the Telford Medal. 

Another new knighthood is that bestowed upon 
Colonel Howard Vincent, C.B., M.P. The son of a Pre- 
bendary of Chester, he was born in 1849, and was educated 
at Westminster School and at Sandhurst. After five years 
spent in the Army he was called to the Bar, a double 
experience which seemed to qualify him for his appoint- 
ment of Director of Criminal Investigations at Scotland 
Yard. Since 1885 he has sat for Sheffield. 


Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, who receives a peerage, is 
the bearer of a name well known in connection with Keble 
College; with 
the City, Crone, 
where the aN 
new peer is me. = 
the senior : 
partner in 
the firm of 
Antony 
Gibbs and 
Sons, and a 
director of 
the Bank of 
England; 
and with the 
House of 
Commons, 
where he 
himself once 
sat for the 
City, and 
where histwo 
sons now sit, 
one for the 
City and the 
other for Mid 
Herts. The 
son of Mr. G. H. Gibbs, of Aldenham, Herts, Mr. Henry 
Hucks Gibbs was born in 1819, and married in 1845 a 
daughter of Mr. W. Adams, LL.D., of Thorpe, Surrey. 
He is, among other things, an F.S.A., an F.R.G.S., a 
Bimetallist, a Lieutenant for the City of London, and a 
J.P. for Herts, of which county he was Sheriff in 1884. 
The new peer, while the youngest in creation, will be one 
of the oldest in years ; and his elevation, though only now 
carried out by Lord Salisbury, was, we believe, already in 
contemplation some sixteen years ago by the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, 
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Sia Faepericx Leioutroy, Bart., 
New Peer. 
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Mr. Hexny Hvecks Gress, 
New Peer. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE EVIL THAT BEFELL ME IN FOLLOWING BAD ADVICE. 


So, a couple of nights later, according to a pot - valiant 
promise I had made him, I met Will Bryant about a mile 
from Solcombe, on a lonely spot near the water's edge. — It 
was a very dark night, and though there was no wind, the 
breakers were showing white in the darkness as they 
dashed against the high cliffs on either side of the bay on 
the sandy beach of which we stood looking out to sea. 
We had come to look out for a lugger, and give her the 
signal that the coast was clear, and Will Bryant had for 
this purpose a horn lantern concealed under his oilskin coat. 

In all conscience, I was very frightened, for I dreaded 
that, silent and dark as it was, some of the Preventive men 
might be about, and that I should be caught in this my 
first attempt to cheat his Majesty the King. 

Presently my companion said, ‘‘It must be nearly 
twelve o’clock, William. Stay you here while I go up on 
the cliff with the lantern. I can see the boat from there 
when she comes near. Now, if you hear the slightest 
sound or see a figure moving about, just walk away quietly 
up the path and tell me, If anyone should speak to you, 
answer loudly, so that I can hear, and then I should know 
that I must warn the lads off. I shall be just above your 
head on the cliff, lying down, and can hear anything.” 

I answered in a whisper that I would do as he told me, 
and then away he went up the path which led to the top of 
the cliff, and left'me standing, half-frightened out of my 
wits and peering out into the darkness. 

I must have stood like this but two or three minutes, 
which seemed many hours, when I heard what sounded 
like muffled footsteps as they trod upon the soft sand, and 
the sound seemed to come from the path by which Will 
Bryant had just ascended. I turned and moved away a 
few paces, thinking that he had come back to give me some 
more directions. 

In an instant, and before I had time to realise what 
had befallen me, I was seized by the arms, a cloak was 
thrown over my head, and my legs were knocked. from 
under me. 

‘*Ram some of that oakum into his mouth, and run 
him through if he attempts to move,” said someone in a 
whisper. 

“ Ay, ay, Sir. He’s quiet enough,” answered another 
voice. 

I knew what had happened, and I take pleasure to 
remember that, frightened as I was, my first thought was 
of Bryant and what he would think of me. Would he 
think I had betrayed him into the hands of the Preventive 
Service ?—for they were the Preventive Service, I-knew. 

But I had no cause to fear that. ‘Drag him into the 
cave, and you, Ned Bolt, stand over him with your 
cutlass,” said the officer. -‘‘ You; Southgate, go up on 
the cliff and tell the others to bring the other bird down. 
Keep both of them gagged, and don’t make a noise.” 

And then with cruel roughness I was dragged into one 
of several small caves higher up the beach, and soon 
there came more footsteps and the sound of men struggling 
with an awkward burden, and Will Bryant was half 
dragged, half carried down the path, and then thrown into 
the cave beside me. 


“Mr. Belton, you go up on the cliff with that lantern, - 


and as soon as you see the boat show the light three times 
in quick succession. When they run her up on the beach, 
if they hail, just answer ‘ All well,’ and then come down 
and lend us u hand; we shall want every man.” 

Then I heard Mr. Belton walk’ off, and thought fear- 
fully of what was next likely to happen to me. 

The officer gave some more orders to his men, and then 
lit another lantern with his tinder-box, and told them to 
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take the cloaks off the prisoners and the gag from my 
mouth, so that he might have a look at us. 

In the dim light I could see about a dozen Preventive 
Service men standing near with their hangers drawn and 
pistols ready, and poor Will Bryant lay on his back 
with a lump of oakum crammed into his mouth for 
a gag, and his arms and legs lashed to keep him from 
struggling. 

As the light fell upon his pale and bleeding features 
he turned his eyes toward me with such a deadly look 
of hatred in them that struck fear into my heart ; but it 
lasted for but a moment when he saw that I too lay bound 
and gagged, and then his glance softened, and I knew he 
felt sorry he had led me into such a sore predicament. 

**Hullo!” said the officer, holding the lantern over 
our faces, ‘‘I know the pair of you; but I never expected 


CATON WOODVILLE. 
to catch you at this game, young Dew. I thought you 
were a regular psalm-singing young clodhopper.”’ 

‘“Tt’s the first time, Lieutenant, I swear it’s the first 
time,” I said tremblingly, for I knew the officer, who 
was a great stout man, and quite friendly with my father. 

‘Oh, of course! But don’t pipe your eye about it! 
You won't be thought any the more of for whining. As for 
the other fellow, I know you, Will Bryant, and by the 
Lord Harry you'll catch it this time! I’ve wanted you 
for a long while, my lad; you’re a regular out-and-outer 
at the game.” 

‘*Yon’ll choke the man, Sir,’ I said, beginning to 
weep. ‘‘ Take the gag out of his mouth.” 

‘‘No fear of that, my pious young friend; he'll be 
choked in another way. If I took the gag out he’d sing 
out to the boat, which can’t be far off now. I know him 














J lay in barracks learning to be a soldier, or, rather, 

















too well for that,” and with that he turned on his heel and 
went out of the cave. 

Presently he came back hurriedly and spoke hastily in 
an undertone to his men, and all save one followed him to 
the beach. The light in the cave had been put out before 
this, and my eyes had grown accustomed to the darkness, 
30 I could see the bundle in the further end of the cave 
which I knew to be Will Bryant, as well as the face of the 
man who stood between him and myself with his drawn 
cutlass. 

‘** Look here, youngster,” said he, “take my advice 
and keep quiet, or [‘ll run you through the first time you 
as much as wink your eye, and I'd be sorry to have to do 
it, for you're a young fellow, and I daresay you've got a 
mother.” 

I began a reply, when he stopped me with a quick 
movement of- his cutlass, as a hoarse voice from the cliff 
cried, ‘‘ All well.” ° 

Then I heard the grating of the boat’s bottom as she 
was run up on the sandy beach, and the gruff whispers of 
the crew. The next moment the voice of the lieutenant 
rang sharply out on the still air: ‘‘ Surrender; you are my 
prisoners !” 

A yell of rage was the reply. Then came the clash of 
steel and several pistol-shots, curses and oaths, and the 
sounds of a deadly struggle, and I iay and trembled and 
wondered how many were killed, and thought of what my 
father would say when he heard of it all on the morrow, 
and knew that his son was mixed up in such a terrible 
affair. 

The fight did not last more than a few seconds, but to 
me, lying bound and helpless, it seemed hours. Then came 
footsteps and lights again, and a procession of the officers 
and their prisoners entered the cave. 

There were only eight of them altogether, and they were 
far outnumbered by the Preventive Service men, who had 
wounded three or four of them slightly, while more than 
one of their captors was rubbing his head or tying up an 
arm or a leg, for the smugglers were not the men to be 
taken without giving hard knocks. 

But the affray was nothing serious, and no one was 
hurt very much, although to my unaccustomed eyes and 
ears a most desperate and bloody battle had been fought. 

The smugglers came into the cave cursing and swearing 
that they had been betrayed, and declaring that Will 
Bryant was the betrayer; but when they caught sight of 
him lying on the ground, bound hand and foot, they under- 
stood the wrong they did him. 

Presently the officer ordered us to be ironed, and the 
gag was removed from poor Bryant’s mouth. The first 
words he uttered were in my defence, and greatly endeared 
him to my mind at the time. 

‘“You have caught us this time, sure enough, Mr. 
Lieutenant,” he said, ‘* but that boy has had nothing to 
do with it. I brought him with me for the first time, and 
he did not know what was going on.” 

Then another of the smugglers broke in, a man who, 
when they had first been brought in, had had his face 
covered with his neck-cloth to staunch the blood flowing 
from = wound he had received in the fight. His nar:e was 
Peter Collis, 2 near neighbour of ours at Solcombe, and a 
good-for-nothing fellow. 

‘** What was Dew doing on the beach ?” he said. ‘‘ He 
must have played the spy.” And several of the others 
cried out, ‘* Yes, yes; he’s the informer.” 

I was about to protest my innocence of such base 
conduct angrily when I caught Bryant’s eye, and I saw 
it would advantage me to say nothing. 

The lieutenant now ordered us to stow our jaw tackles 
and keep what we had to say for the magistrates, and then 
we were ordered to march. The guard fell in on either 
side of us with drawn cutlasses in their hands, and we 
were escorted to a guard-house near Newport, where we 
were lodged for the remainder of the night, and of all my 
companions, I think I suffered the greatest misery. 


CHAPTER V. 
I MAKE A START IN THE WORLD HONESTLY, AND MARY 
BROAD PROVES HER LOVE FOR WILL BRYANT. 
I will not relate in detail all the fear and grief that fell 
upon me at finding myself a prisoner on such-a dreadful 
charge--as it was to my mind—of obstructing the King’s 
Revenue officers in their duty, and the sorrow and shame 
of my father at finding me in such a perilous situation. 

On the morning after our capture we were all marched, 
handcuffed in pairs, into Newport, and lodged in the 
market-place to be examined by the magistrate. “ Before 
entering the magistrate’s room I was taken away separately 
by one of the Preventive Service men to another room, 
where my father awaited me. 

Meanwhile, the others were taken before the magis- 
trates—Squire Fairfax and our parson—the latter a 
gentleman who was especially dreaded by any smuggler 
that happened to be brought before him, as he was a very 
harsh man, though he loved the brandy that was smuggled 
well enough. Indeed, so red was his nose that the fisher- 
folk used to say that it was as good as a riding-light on a 
dark night. Well, to make a long story short, the eight 
of them were committed for trial at the next Winchester 
Assizes. 

As for the talk I had with my father, it was but little, 
His reproaches stung me so keenly that I could not, for 
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my life, attempt to say much, and was glad when I was 
marched out again, though sadly ashamed to be had up 
like a common thief before the squire and parson. Yet it 
was most lucky for me that it was Squire Fairfax, for 
father had seen him that morning, and, whatever it was 
that passed between them, it made things easier for me. 
Mr. Sharpe, the great Newport attorney, had been engaged 
by my father to appear and say what there was to say on 
my behalf. 

So he just told the magistrates the truth about the 
matter, and William Bryant was called for. Will came in, 
and in a very honest manner took all the blame upon him- 
self for having led me astray, and the Squire gave him a 
severe talking to for his behaviour. Then Mr. Fairfax, 
taking a pinch of snuff, turned to me and said 

“T understand, my lad, that you have got mixed up 
with these law-breakers in a laudable desire to learn some. 
thing besides following the plough--though that, indeed, is 
honest labour—in order that you might be of some service 
to your King and country. I am told that you are anxious 
to serve his Majesty —God bless him !—and on my making 
that known to the King’s officer who laid you by the heels 
last night, I found that he is not anxious to press the 
charge against you, and so the sooner you make up your 
mind and volunteer for service, the better it will be for 
you. As for your fellow-prisoners, they were caught in 
very different circumstances, and it has been our duty to 
deal very differently with such villains.” 

This was a surprise to me, and I muttered something 
by way of thanks in reply and left the room. My father 
followed me out, and in a broken voice said— 

** Well, William, you have your wish, and now you 
can take yourself off from the old place as soon as you 
have a mind to it.” 

** What does he mean, and how has it all come about?” 
I asked. 

And then father explained that he had told the Pre- 
ventive officer who had captured us, and Squire Fairfax as 
well, that I was mad to go soldiering or sailoring, and that 
this inclination had got me into this scrape. 

Then young Lieutenant Fairfax, who was present at 
the time, remarked, ‘‘ Well, if the boy wants to go and 
make a man of himself, let him go, and I'll get him enlisted 
into my company and keep an eye upon him.” 

‘** Well,” said the Preventive officer, ‘‘ I won’t stand in 
his way, and won't press the charge if Bryant gives 
evidence confirming his story, and if he likes to join the 
Marines, why, the Squire can acquit him, and the Squire's 
son can enlist him, and there’s an end of it.” 

A week later, and I had taken a sad farewell of my 
father and his sister—my Aunt Dorothy, who kept house 
for him—and was on my way to Portsmouth in a wherry 
to join the marine dépét. Miserable enough I felt, I can 
tell you, as I stepped into the boat in charge of a red- 
headed but good-tempered corporal of marines, who all 
the way from Solcombe to Ryde, where we embarked, tried 
to improve my spirits by telling me stories of the practical 
jokes played by his comrades on recruits, and warning me 
to take all in good part, unless I was one who was free with 
my hands. 

My recollections of those days in barracks and all that 
befell me are few; but nothing that did occur there had 
any influence on my after life. I was not wanting in 
intelligence, and, indeed, though ’tis I who say it, I was 
something of a better sort than the young men then 
enlisting. Thus I soon gct o.t of the awkward squad, and 
was reported as drilled and fit for duty. 

We were then quartered in Weevil Barracks, and 
Lieutenant Fairfax had returned to duty at the same time 
as I trad joined my regiment, or rather division. The 
marines were in divisions, and, of course, I belonged to the 
Portsmouth Division, and, by Mr. Fairfax’s influence, I 
was drafted into his company. He was a most honourable 
and generous man, and everything that he could do to 
encourage me to learn my duty he did, and did in such 
kindly fashion as made me deeply gratified to him, and 
anxious to do credit to his teaching. 

While I lay in barracks learning to be a soldier, or, 
rather, a marine—for there is all the difference between 
them, let me tell you—the smugglers were tried at 
Winchester Assizes, and were all of them, excepting poor 
Will Bryant, sentenced to five years in prison. But Will, 
because he received a bad character, was given a sentence 
of seven years. I thought a good deal of poor Mary 
Broad when I heard of this; for, said I to myself, the poor 
girl will be greatly upset at such woful news for her; but 
then I took comfort, and, if the truth was known, was 
rather glad at heart, as I thought, silly fool that I was, 
that this gave me a chance still to win her when I came 
back covered with glory from my first campaign, and 
talking about foreign places and storming parties and 
the like. 

But all these hopes were doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment, for the next news I heard of Mary proved how little 
I understood the great courage and affection that lay in 
her heart for Will Bryant. 

One day Lieutenant Fairfax sent for me to his quarters, 
and I went there with somewhat of a flutter in my heart, 
for, though this young gentleman, by his kind and con- 
descending manner to me, had so won my heart that he 
was, to my mind, as great a man as a general, he was yet 
so stern when he had to find fault that I cannot truly say 
whether the men of his company feared or loved him most. 
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«Come in, Dew,” said he, as I stood at the door and 
saluted. ‘ Have you heard anything lately of Mary Broad, 
my sister's maid? I think you were a little sweet in that 
direction, eh, my lad?” 

‘No, Sir,” I answered, with a great redness coming to 
my face ; ‘‘I think Mary is a good girl, and I hope she is 
doing her duty in the Squire's service.” 

“Well, I have some news that will surprise you. 
Three or four days ago Bryant made a determined attempt 
to escape from Winchester Jail, and Mary, who had pre- 
viously disappeared from the Manor House without leaving 
any message or clue as to where she was going, has been 
caught in helping the lusty smuggler out of jail.” 

This news staggered me indeed, but I could scarcely 
believe Mary would try such a dangerous thing as this, 
and so, with all due respect, I ventured to tell the 
lieutenant. 

‘** All the same,” says he, ‘* ‘tis true. She got into the 
prison by bribing one of the warders and telling him that 
she was Bryant's sister, and she smuggled in a rope and 
all sorts of gear, and just as the plot was ripe and they 
were about to get away, the whole thing was discovered, 
and the pair of them are now by the heels.” 

“This is very bad, Sir,” I managed to say. 
will be done to her, do you think, Sir?” 

** Hang ‘em both, like as not, I am sorry to say.” 

‘‘Great heavens, Sir! They'll surely not hang the 
woman. She is only a girl as yet, Sir.” 

** Hang ’em they will, though, Dew, and although I 
am an officer in the King’s service, and you are only a 
private, and it’s rank blasphemy to say so, I wish to the 
Lord they’d escaped and got clean away. Look you, 
Dew, Will Bryant is a devilish fine fellow—too good to be 
hanged, and the girl—well, the girl is too good for him. 
That will do, Dew, I have nothing more to say to you.” 

There was a tear in my officer's eye as he said the last 
words, and turned away from me. As for me, I was too 
completely upset to feel anything but a dull sense that 
glory was no use to me now, and so I went away to the 
barrack-room, and, lying down on my cot, turned my face 
to the wall and cried like the boy I was, heedless of the 
coarse jests and laughter of my comrades. 

And for many a day after that the image of sweet Mary 
Broad was in my mind, and I longed for nothing so much 
as for active service, and for the time when I should meet 
that French or Spanish bullet whose billet would be my 
poor, wretched self. 


* What 


CHAPTER VI. 
I MEET WITH A STARTLING ADVENTURE. 


The Portsmouth Division of Marines, to. which I was 
attached, among its other duties was called upon to furnish 
a guard to assist the Portsmouth Preyentive Service in 
guarding the long line of beach from Southsea Castle on 
the east to Gilkicker Point on the west, and from these 
points the chain of sentries was continued right along the 
coast by men furnished from the regiments stationed in 
this district. I was very glad I was not stationed at 
Gilkicker, for ’twas at this very place that Jack the painter 
was hanged in chains for setting fire to Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, and his remains still swung from the gibbet at the 
time of which I write. 

The ground covered by the marines—who were posted 
each one about a mile apart—covered a distance of mcr3 
than ten miles or so, and what with this and the many 
other guards required in a garrison town like Portsmouth 
it fell to my lot very often to spend a solitary four hovrs 
on the look-out for — --doing ‘‘ sentry go” as they 
call it in the Service. It was on an occasion like this that 
an event befell mo which changed the whole course of my 
life. 

It was on a night in December 1786 that I was stationed 
as a sentry on the beach. My sentry-box was fixed about 
five hundred yards east of Southsea Castle, and the dark 
outline of its walls, though such a distance away, seemed 
to tower directly over my head. In those days sentries 
were only relieved every four hours on this particular duty, 
and yisits from the officer of the guard were unfrequent and 
irregular. My post—that is to say, the space of ground 
which I was supposed to cover—-extended over a walk of 
about two hundred and fifty yards on each side of my 
sentry -box. 

It was a pouring wet night and the wind blew in fierce, 
cold gusts, and when I marched out to relieve my comrade 
at ten o’clock until two o’clock next morning I had it in 
my mind to pass those weary hours in the shelter of my 
sentry-box. The post was not an important one, and the 
Preyentive Service was supposed to do all the watching for 
the smugglers, while the marines were only provided as a 
chain of sentries to assist the Revenue officers when called 
upon. At least, that was the way in which we used to look 
at it, and mighty vexed we were at being employed upon 
such duty. 

When the sergeant marched me up to the post and the 
sentry going off duty had duly ported arms at the sentry 
going on duty, and we had mumbled over the order for the 
night, I was unpleasantly reminded of my duty, for, said the 
sergeant, turning to me, ‘‘ Look here, my fine fellow, see that 
you keep your eyes open to-night. We have heard that 
an attempt is likely to be made to run a cargo some- 
where between here and Hayling Island. If you see a 
boat touch the beach, don’t be in a hurry to challenge, 
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Just let them get the cargo out of her, and keep you quiet. 
Then don’t challenge, but fire and call the attention of the 
guard.” 


Our main inside the gate at Southsea 


guard was 
Castle, and I saw that if the smugglers did succeed in 
landing their cargo anywhere near my 
they got off themselves, the cargo would certainly be 
seized by the Revenue officers. But then, I thought, it was 


scarcely likely that smugglers would choose a landing- 


post, even if 
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up for rest and shelter in my box, and a motent or two 
later was straining my ears and thinking, ‘ Surely that is 
the splash of oars.”’ 

Yes, this time I was right. 
waves now splashed up to within a few yards of my feet. 
Between the gusts of wind and rain I could distinctly hear 
i carefully re-primed my musket and 


It was high water, and the 


the sound of oars. 
decided to remain inside the box to keep the priming dry, 
and wait as the sergeant had directed me, until, if this was 
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a well-known smuggler, who only by chance was not with 
the gang that was captured when Will Bryant and his 
comrades were trapped, and so I was on my guard again, 
‘* What do you want ?”’ I asked. 

‘I bring you a message from Mary Broad and Will 
Bryant,” 

** What of them 
said I. 

‘* Never mind how I came by the message, lad ; but 


and how do you come by a message ?” 





On the morning after our capture we were all marched, handcuffed in pairs, into Newport. 


place so near the castle, where they knew our main guard 
was stationed. However, I made up my mind to keep 
wide awake, and resolutely paced my five hundred yards, 
often fancying I heard, through the steadily increasing 
howling of the wind and the stinging showers of rain, 
any number of boats rowing in towards the shore, 
but never finding these alarms anything more than 
imagination. 

At midnight I was visited by the sergeant making his 
rounds, and reported all well. The two hours that had 
already gone by seemed to me more than a whole night, 
and, after the sergeant was out of sight and hearing I stood 


the smuggling party, they should have had ample time to 
get the cargo out. 

In a few moments I heard the boat ground on the 
beach, and fancied that I also heard voices in an under- 
tone; then the boat shoved off again—I could hear that 
quite plainly. Presently, I heard the footsteps of one 
person on the shingle, and before I had time to bring my 
musket to the present, a voice said— 

‘** Don’t sing out, William, I have a message for you.” 

I knew the voice as that of a neighbour of ours at 
Solcombe, and so for a moment my suspicions were set at 
rest, but the next instant I remembered that the man was 


they send their love to you and bid you farewell, for ’tis 
likely you ‘ll never see them again.” 

‘* What! are they to be hanged, then? Lieutenant 
Fairfax told me his father was trying to get them 
reprieved.” This was true, for Mr. Fairfax and the parson 
and a number of great people on the Isle of Wight had been 
doing all they could to save the poor creatures from death, 

“Oh, they ’re not going to be hanged, but they will be 
sent to Botany Bay; and so, my lad, they have sent their 
farewell to you.” 

‘*‘Dear, dear me, this is dreadful. Why, that is worse 
than death. I’ve heard it said that it is more than likely 
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that those who are sent there will be eaten by the canni- 
bals if they are not starved to death. But,” and again 
1 began to remember that he who spoke was a great rogue, 
‘why do you come here at this time of night to tell me 
this? Don't you know that I might have shot you, or 
turned out the guard, because—look you—I know you 
must be in company with the smugglers that we are 
expecting ?”’ 

The man laughed. ‘I know that,” said he, ‘‘and the 
boat I came in was the lugger'’s, sure enough, but there will 
be no cargo landed to-night.” 

‘* Ah,” said 1, with foolish vanity, ‘“‘ we are too smart 
for you, are we ?”’ 

‘** Yes, we knew you were all on the alert ; 
with the bad weather and the danger from your fellows, 
the lugger has put to sea again. I wanted to come 
to Portsmouth, and so they landed me before they ran 
out.” 

“What, after the narrow escape that they had when 
Will Bryant tried to run his cargo, are you still risking 
your neck in this business ?” 

‘**No, that’s’just it. Iran over to the coast of France 
and back in the vessel, because I had promised to go this 
trip; but they have let me off 
now, and I wash my hands of the 


and so, what 


This was signed by the officer in charge of the guard at 
Blockhouse Fort. 

Well, to make a long story short, the smuggler rogue 
had drugged me, and, until the surgeon brought me to 
myself at Blockhouse Fort, I was ignorant of all that had 
happened. 

When I did come to, I was, in pursuance of the 
Colonel's orders, marched off under an escort to the Clink, 
as we soldiers called the military prison, and there 
I remained for two days suffering much shame im 
spirit, and being an object of curiosity to the soldiers 
who were my fellow-prisoners and to the men who formed 
the prison guard. The fear of being flogged, and perhaps 
shot, for deserting my post, and the open gibes of my 
comrades made those days live long in my memory, and 
the lesson they gave me, more than anything else, made 
strict attention to duty, utterly regardless of private friends, 
my very first consideration. And though no man ever 
escaped from such a neglect of duty as lightly as I did, the 
fright I had in those two days lasted me all my life in th 
Service. 

After some days, the Colonel in command of the Ports- 
mouth Division of Marines sent for me, and I was escorted 





whole lot.” 
“Well, I’m right glad to hear 
it, and I hope you ‘ll take to some- 
thing honest now.” 
* Yes, that I will, William my 
lad ; but I won’t join the Marines 
and have to spend four hours on 
a night like this on the beach.” 
Presently I asked him how it 
was he knew where to find me. 
‘*Oh,” says he, ‘‘ one of the 
hands on the lugger—a spy of 
ours—said he had heard some of 
the Marines say in the alehouse 
that young Dew had the first post 
west of the castle, and I thought 
I would get the boat to land me 
somewhere about here, so that I 
could give you poor Mary’s mes- 


sage. Well, good-bye, William. 
But, here, I forgot. I’ve got 


something here to keep out the 
cold and wet. Take a pull”; 
and with this he handed me a 
flask of spirits. 

I took a drink, and I have 
some remembrance of repeating 
the act more than once, but I 
recollect nothing else that passed 
that night, and what happened 
afterwards is best told in the 
words of the officer of the guard. 
This is from his report— 

‘** At two o’cleck on the morn- 
ing of December the 21st, I went 
with Sergeant Brookes and two 
privates, to inspect the guard and 
relieve Private Dew, at number 
one post, west side of Southsea 
Castle. The night was very dark, 
and halfa gale of wind was blow- 
ing, with every now and then 
very fierce squalls of rain. We 
could not find the sentry, and 
the sentry-box had disappeared. 
There were many signs that a 
landing had been made and a 
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he added that he had no doubt that this second lesson in the 
wickedness of the smugglers would last me all my life. 

‘That it will, gentlemen,” said I, my heart taking a 
great leap of courage at his good words, ‘for if ever I drop 
across the rascal again it will go hard with him.” 

When they had questioned me fully as to the manner 
of my being drugged, the Colonel turned to his fellow- 
officers. 

** Well, gentlemen, it is plain that this lad was drugged 
by this man, and that, when the drug had taken effect 
upon his silly head, the smugglers ran their cargo; and 
then, curse their impudence, out of bravado carried away 
the sentry and his box'in the lugger and left him on Mother 
Bank on their way back to their haunts at the back of the 
Isle of Wight or the coast of France.” 

**No doubt, Sir, that is what did take place,” 
Lieutenant Fairfax; ‘‘and he had a narrow escape of 
being drowned, for the tide often covers the spot where 
they found him by several feet.” 

** Now, my lad,” continued the Colonel, ‘‘ I will give 
youachance. This affair has got about. All the garrison 
has heard of it, from the General downwards, and every- 
one is looking to see you get a flogging, and I’m not sure 
that you don’t deserve it for being 
such a fool. However, as I said, 
I’ll give you a chance. We want 
volunteers for the fleet now pre- 
paring to sail for Botany Bay. 
Lieutenant Fairfax is one of the 
officers of the Marine force going 
there, and he has asked me to let 
you volunteer as one of the 
Marine convict guard. I can’t get 
our men to come forward very 
readily, the frightened rascals, 
and volunteer for the Service.” 
(And then aside to my Captain, 
‘And I’m hanged if I don't 
think they are right.”) ‘ But 
some of you must go. Now, if 
you will volunteer cheerfully, I ’ll 
contrive to hush up this piece of 
foolishness on your part. Come, 
what is it to be?” 

Shame and grief at this end- 
ing to my ambition to become a 
soldier brought the tears to my 
eyes, and I hesitated for a 
moment, and then thought of 
the greater shame of the cat and 
triangles, and I answered— 

‘Thank you, Sir, for giving 
me the chance. I am sure your 
Honour won’t think the worse of 
me being disappointed at losing 
the chance to serve in foreign 
wars. I didn’t join the Service 
to become a jailer.” 

“Tut, tut, my lad, never 
mind, you’ll get your chance 
some'day. Meanwhile, do your 
duty on this service, and don’t let 
these jail-birds make a fool of 
you as easily as the smugglers 
did. Release the prisoner, and, 
Captain Weston, enter Dew’'s 
name on the list of volunteers for 
the Sirius.” 

(To be continued.) 


said 
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cargo run on the beach at this 
post. Private Dew had been 
visited at midnight by the ser- 
geant and all was then well. When daylight came it showed, 
as was suspected, that the smugglers were the cause of his 
disappearance. There were marks of men and horses 
about the place, and the shingle showed that more that 
one boat had been run up on the beach, and heavy 
weights, such as casks, had been rolled over it. For the 
rest of the night I doubled the guard and continued the 
search for Private Dew, but up to the present have found 
no traces of him.” 


This report was handed to the commanding officer early 
on the morning of the twenty-first. A few hours later a 
dragoon orderly galloped into barracks and handed to the 
Colonel the following message— 


‘‘At daylight this morning the sentry at number 
oighteen post, near Gilkicker Point, saw an object which 
looked like a sentry-box on a small sand-shoal partially 
covered with water near the Mother Bank. The officer of 
the guard sent off a boat with a sergeant and two privates 
to inquire into the matter, and in a short time the boat 
returned and brought back Private Dew of the Marines 
and his sentry-box. The man was in a half-dazed condition, 
and is either recovering from drink or from the effects of 
some drug. He is unable to’give any coherent account of 
how he got on the Mother Bank. He is now a prisoner at 
the fort, under charge of the surgeon.” 
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to Weevil Barracks to be, as I thought, tried by court- 
martial for deserting my post and flogged. 

The Colonel was seated at a table with three or four 
other officers, including the Captain of my company, and, to 
my great joy and comfort, for I knew I had a friend in him, 
Lieutenant Fairfax. 

I saluted and stood to attention, and the Lieutenant 
smiled encouragingly at me. 

‘* Now, my lad,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ don’t be frightened. 
There ’s no need to let your hair stand up like priming 


_.wires.-- Tell us the whole truth about -this affair and-I-will 


do what I can for you. Your Captain says you have the 
making of a good soldier in you, and you have a friend here 
in Lieutenant Fairfax. I don’t believe in flogging men who 
get into trouble through inexperience ; and if you can but 
show me some reason for leaying your post and taking a 
cruise in your sentry-box, and mounting a new guard at 
the Mother Bank, miles from your post—by George!” (and 
I saw the old fellow and the rest of them trying hard to 
avoid laughing) ‘‘ why, I’ll forgive you.” 

Then, with a shamefaced air, I have no doubt, I told 
them about the smuggler and my former acquaintance with 
his sort, and asked Lieutenant Fairfax to confirm my story 
that far, which he did, adding that I was a mere inex- 
perienced boy; that the scoundrels had taken advantage of 
me; and then, like the kind-hearted gentleman he ever was. 


The present Abyssinian Empire, 
of which Menelek, the King of 
Shoa, is the ruler, does not pre- 
cisely correspond with the realm of King Theodore, whose 
fortress of Magdala was stormed at Easter 1868 by 
General Sir Robert Napier, and who killed himself with 
a pistol in the moment of despair after that defeat. 
The King (Menelek) of Shoa claimed, indeed, at that 
time to be the Imperial Negus, or Emperor, regard. 
ing Theodore as his rebellious vassal; but of late 
years, since the downfall of the Tigré State before the 
Italian invasion, Menelek has more effectually asserted 
his supreme authority, with the support of the prelates 
of the- ancient church of Abyssinia. His Viceroy 
and his Commander-in-Chief in Tigré, Ras Man- 
goshia and Ras Makonnen, have served him with 
valour and fidelity; and time has thus been gained for 
Menelek to assemble a large army, reckoned at sixty 
thousand men, now approaching the position of General 
Baratieri at Adigerat. The force of Ras Makonnen on 
Dec. 7 cut off and neariy destroyed in a severely con- 
tested fight at Ambalagi a detachment of native troops 
commanded by Major Toselli, which had advanced too 
far in consequence of an accidental failure in trans- 
mitting superior orders. Major Toselli and three or 
four other Italian officers were killed. His portrait, 
along with those of Menelek, the Negus or Emperor, 
and his Queen Tauti, will be viewed with interest at 
this time. 
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THE ASHANTI EXPEDITION. 
The Expedition to Coomassie proceeds 
apace without interruption. 
Indeed, there every 
probability that several of the most 
important of the neighbouring tribes 
will help the British force to reduce 
King Prempeh to obedience. On the 
last day of the year Sir Francis Scott 
held a palaver with the King of 
Akim-Ashanti, in which Prince Henry 
of Battenberg also took part. The 
native King and his chiefs, who had 
come solely to pay their respects to 
the British Commander-in-Chief, were 
much interested to hear that the 
object of the Expedition was the 
annexation of Ashanti and the open- 
ing of the district to trade. The 
Bekwai tribe are also favourable to 
our cause. Prempeh has twice ordered 
their King to proceed at once to 
Coomassie, but Major Baden-Powell 
sent a messenger to induce him to 
meet the British force, with the result that he sent envoys 
offering to supply carriers and asking for military pro- 
tection. This request was granted, and Major Baden- 
Powell has since arrived at Bekwai, where the King has 
hoisted the British flag. Messengers have also been 
received from Jabin, some eighteen miles north-east of 
Coomassie, asking for a British flag for the King of 
Koranza, who is anxious to support the British force. 
Prempeh is considered to have lost a powerful ally by 
this desertion. On the other hand, Samory is reported to 
have promised King Prempeh to help in the reduction of 
any neighbouring chief who refuses to support Ashanti. 
Prempeh has sent gifts to Samory, and a force of six 
hundred men. The Ashantis are said to have a good 
supply of Snider rifles, but no cartridges; but Prempeh’s 
army is believed to be one of considerable strength 
numerically. Some trouble has been given at Essian 
Kwanta, near Dompoasi, by an Ashanti picket which has 
been sending out spies to ascertain the plans of the British. 
This picket has also been exacting very heavy tolls for 
passage to the coast; but the Ashantis finally consented to 
evacuate the post on finding that Major Baden-Powell 
was prepared to enforcs his request to that effect. The 
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way to Prempeh's cupital is thus opened up, and 
it is not likely that there will be any fighting 
until the troops are close to Coomassie, since 
the Bekwai tribe is friendly. The Special Service 
Corps reached Prahsu on Jan. 3 from Assin- 
Yankumassi in good condition, having left only 
two men behind. The men were met some two miles 


out by the staff officers, among whom was Princo 
Henry of Battenberg. Sir Francis Scott addressed 
the battalion on its arrival at its quarters, and 


congratulated Colonel Stopford on its appearance after 
the march. On Jan. 5 the troops assembled and tho 
composite battalion crossed the Prah, Further preparations 
have also been pushed on nearer home. A number of 
officers sailed from the Mersey on Saturday last on board 
the Royal Mail steamer Batanga, bound for West Africa. 
They are going to Cape Coast Castle in order to follow 
after the Ashanti Expedition as promptly as possible, 
though as they are not due to arrive till Jan. 24 it seems 
likely that Coomassie will be already occupied by the 
British troops. The same vessel carried close on two 
hundred tons of provisions of all kinds for the Ashanti 
Expedition, to reinforce the supplies already sent from 
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Liverpool. In order that there may be no risk of the 
supplies running short, sixty tons of commissariat stores 
are being dispatched each week from the Woolwich Dock- 
yard for conveyance by the steam-ships which leave 
Liverpool every Saturday for Cape Coast Castle. 

We give on this page some scenes on board the troop- 
ship Loanda on the way to Cape Coast, from sketches by 
our special artist, Mr. II. Seppings Wright, 
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SCENES N VENEZUELA. 














MACUTO, A WATERING PLACE 


The attitude and temper at 
this moment of leading 
personages in the Federal 
Republic of Venezuela is 
much to be deplored. To 
say that all the Spanish 
American Republics, and 
Venezuela before any of the 
others, are deeply indebted 
to England, and not at all 
to the United States or to 
any other nation, would bo 
strict historical truth; but 
it might be supposed to be 
an ungenerous allusion to 
the claims of English bond- 
holders, which is not what 
we mean. ‘Iho political in- 
dependence of Venezuela was 


‘agg gy in great measure 
ny the aid of the British 


Government, and notably 
of our Conservative states- 
men, William Pitt and Lord 
Liverpool, during our war 
against Napoleon, when 
Spain was occupied by the 
French army; and finally, in 
1823, when another French 
army went to suppress 
constitutional liberty in 
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Spain, it was by George 
Canning that this and other 
free States in South America 
were called into existence, 
‘the New World,” as he 
said, ‘‘ to redress the balance 
of the Old!” Yet Venezuela 
is now anxious for war with 
Great Britain because the 
latter refuses to give up the 
lands of the Mazaruni and 
Cuyuni rivers, the confluents 
of the Essequibo, part of the 
colony of British Guiana, 
which were never Spanish 
property at all. The country 
seems to be ina general state 
of ferment, and rumours cf 
iusurrections ae fatal toany 
calm reflection. President 
Crespo has realised the folly 
of crying for war, and has 
prepared a lengthy Message 
upon the boundary dispute, 
advising the Venezuelans to 
await the decision of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Commission. 
President Crespo is endeay- 
ouring to stop internal con- 
spiracies, and has arrested 
several prominent citizens. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE TRANSVAAL: DR. JAMESON AND HIS STAFF. 
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LITERATURE. 


HARDY'S NEW NOVEL. 


IR. 
Jude the Obscure. By Thomas Hardy. (Osgood, McIlvaine 
and Co.)—The reader closes this book with a feeling that 
a huge pall has blotted out all the light of humanity. In 
one way, that sensation is a tribute to Mr. Hardy's 
mastery of his art. He has carried you from one broken 
hope to another, through a series of painful climaxes ; and 
such is the spaciousness which his grasp of elemental things 
imparts to the story that a tragedy of three lives seems to 
fill the world with sorrow, and invite irony from tho 
heavens. In ‘*‘ Jade,” even more than in * Tess,” Nature 
plays a sort of ironical chorus; the most casual circum- 
stances fall into the dismal harmony of fate: an organ 
peals-a hymn of gratitude at the very moment ox 
Jude finds his children dead; and the first conversation 
that reaches his tortured ear from the street is between 
two parsons who are discussing the eastward position. 
he humour which glances through most of Mr. Hardy’s 
books—a humour which is never boisterous and not always 
genial, but still akin to the buoyancy of life—is here 
subdued to an undercurrent of grim mockery. ‘* Weddings 
be funerals ‘a believe nowadays,” remarks the widow 
Edlin concerning one of the matrimonial adventures in the 
story. ‘* Fifty-four years ago, come Fall, since my man 
and I married. Times have changed since then.” That 
is amusing; but it does not kindle you to mirth. There 
is a child, a terrible little elf, Jude’s boy by his first 
marriage, with ‘‘an octogenarian’s face,’ set in listless 
indifference to the surface of things which usually engages 
a child’s attention, with a deep and brooding pessimism 
which seems to have grown with him out of the cradle. 
It is upon this gruesome fragment of humanity, and not 
upon his father, that the burden of life falls most 
heavily. ‘Little Father Time,” as the child is nick- 
named, observes the arrival of other children with 
disapproval and alarm. There are three in all, and when 
little Jude learns from Sue, the mother of two, that a 
fourth is expected, he breaks into reproaches, murders 
his two brothers, and hangs himself. Now, up to this 
ss woe has been heaped upon woe, and the reader 
as accepted it all, with some reservations, as a natural 
evolution of the circumstances. The tragedy of the 
children strains his belief to snapping point; and then 
comes a_ perfectly superfluous touch which snaps it 
altogether. Jude reports to the suffering mother of 
two of the dead little ones the opinion of the doctor, 
who, oddly enough, happens to bo ‘tan advanced man.” 
He is so ‘“‘advanced” as to assure the father that un- 
natural children who murder their brothers and commit 
suicide are becoming common, owing to the ‘ universal 
wish not .to live.” This is too much. Fortunately, it 
comes so near the end that the extraordinary power and 
even beauty of the book are not destroyed; but it is 
strange that Mr. Hardy did not perceive how he had 
imperilled the whole fabric by a stroke which passes the 
border of burlesque. The horror of the infant pessimist is 
changed in a moment to ghastly farce by this inopportune 
generalisation of the ‘‘ advanced” doctor. We all know 
perfectly well that baby Schopenhauers are not coming 
into the world in shoals. Children whose lives, stunted 
by poverty or disease, have acquired a gravity beyond their 
years, may be found everywhere in the overcrowded 
centres of population; but such a portrait as little Jude 
Fawley, who advocates the annihilation of the species, 
and gives a practical example of it at a tender age, does not 
present itself as typical of a devouring philosophy. 

The immediate effect of this error in Mr. Hardy's 
scheme of all-embracing tribulation is that the reader 
renews his ‘‘ will to live” and be moderately cheerful, 
and is not at all disposed to take very seriously the 
final permutations of the conjugal tie which has played 
such pranks throughout the novel. Jude begins the real 
business of life by marrying Arabella, a coarse young 
woman of his rural district. That enterprise is a speedy 
failure, and Arabella goes off to Australia, where she 
commits bigamy, while Jude yields to the enchantments 
of his cousin Sue. Sue, however, marries Phillotson, the 
schoolmaster, and finding that match insupportable, rejoins 
Jude with her husband’s consent. Arabella returns, and 
then there is a general divorcing. Jude divorces his wife; the 
schoolmaster divorces his. Arabella re-marries the bigamist, 
but Jude and Sue, after various unsuccessful expeditions to 
the registry-office and the church, decide that marriage is a 
mistake. After the death of her children, Sue, hitherto 
a most philosophical lady, much given to quoting Mill and 
Humboldt, is suddenly seized by a fit of what she calls 
renunciation. In this frame of mind she insists on return- 
ing to Phillotson, who marries her again. The deserted 
Jude takes to strong liquor, in which he falls a victim to 
Arabella, now a widow, who re-marries him. After a last 
despairing interview with his Sue, he dies. The perpetual 
shuffiing of partners hovers dangerously near the 
ridiculous, though, to be sure, it seems Mr. Hardy’s 
intent to show us what a tragi-comedy is the matrimonial 
bond, of which ‘the letter killeth,” while the spirit is the 
sport of the whimsical humour of Nature. We may be 
rather staggered by the self-denial of the schoolmaster who, 
at the cost of his own social ruin, allows his most attractive 
and most perplexing wife to go her ways with her lover; 
but Sue, with all her pedantry, and in spite of the too 
evident effort to focus in her all the restless imaginings of 
our modern adventurous womanhood, is an intensely vivid 
personality. When the pedantry is sloughed off, when she 
no longer ‘*talks profound,” when the blow of the children’s 
tragic end to her nervous system plunges her into a 
reaction, and makes her regard her broken marriage with 
Phillotson as a sacramental obligation, which must be 
renewed at the price of even greater suffering—then, it is 
possible, Sue is more unreal than ever to many students of 
her career, and more truly feminine to many more. As for 
Jude, the young stone-cutter, whose soul, laden with 
theology, appeals vainly to the heads of colleges, whil2 his 
body is doomed to manual labour, drink, and Arabella, he 
may strike us now and then as phantasmal. But read the 
story how you will, it is manifestly a work of genius, 
moving amid ideas and emotions of so large a significance 
that most of our fiction is to ‘‘ Jude the Obscure” as a 
hamlet to a hemisphere. 
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LONDON NE 
PAGE'S HORACE, 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. This dictum of 
Horace’s own is peculiarly applicable to his editor in 
‘The Parnassus ners of Greek and Latin Texts” 
(Q. Horatii Flacei Opera, Edited by TT. E. Page, M.A, 
Macmillan and Co.), where nothing 1s wanting to insure 
a perfect miniature edition, alike in elegance and con- 
venrence of form and in condensation, combined with 
perfect clearness of type, the ideal of a companionable 
book, We are old-fashioned enough to prefer that 
lines should begin with capitals, nor do we take kindly 
t> such orthographic innovations as neclectum or querellam, 
whatever authority of manuscripts or inscriptions may be 
pleaded in their favour. But these are trifles. Mr. Page's 
introduction is excellent, but we think he might have 
urged his author's claim to a high place among poets with 
even more earnestness. The very perfection of Horace’s 
art has injured his reputation. The easy and charming 
famiharity of his verse sometimes makes it appear bat 
little above the level of prose; but the stylist and metrist 
authenticate the poet. Ordinary thought and feeling 
could never have admitted of so exquisite a. polish. 


ANOTHER GREAT WAR. 

Blake of the ** Rattlesnake.” By F. T. Jane. (Tower 
Publishing Company, Limited.)—Mr. Jane’s great wur, 
as all these great wars do, broke out in the year 189 
anda dash. This is of no concern whatever, as the author 
of a rattling story cheerfully admits. He is content 
to tell us that there was a great war, and that he was 
there to see the fun. Not only has he fought the rousing 
battles which are depicted in his pages, but, being a 
nautical artist of large powers, he has been able to thrill 
us properly with some truly bloodthirsty pictures. There 
are few men now writing who can describe a great 
modern sea - fight with the power and the clever- 
ness Mr. Jane here displays. His account of an 
imaginary engagement, and of an English victory off 
Cherbourg, should earn him the lasting gratitude of every 
schoolboy in the country. There is nothing mean, at any 
rate, about this memorable scene. Smoke and fire, shells, 
screams, groans, and curses, are ladled out with a 
generosity which is altogether reckless, Yet the work is 
that of a man who knows the Navy well; of one who does 
not write from a shilling handbook, and has no need of an 
encyclopedia to help him to distinguish between ‘ port” 
and ‘starboard.” Indeed, it is quite probable that 
the next great maritime engagement will more than 
justify these picturesque prophecies. I can even imagine 
a far-seeing editor locking away the account of the 
war of 189 and a dash, in the hope that it will 
make good copy when the Frenchman is gnashing his 
teeth outside Portsmouth. It must not be assumed, how- 
ever, that Mr. Jane’s tale is a mere unadorned reeord of 
slaughter and of battle. There is a very pretty story 
which furnishes the silver lining to the blood-red cloud. 
Lieutenant Blake is a hero among heroes. Given the 
charge of a torpedo-boat at the crisis of the war, he sets 
out to seek whom he may deyour. Miscellaneous French 
ironclads, of course, are numbered among his prey, but 
such trifles are not enough for Blake of the Rattlesnake. 
He must be the very saviour of his country before 
Mr. Jane has done with him. What is more, there 
must be a woman in the case. It is difficult at first 
sight to see how. we can have that ‘rustle of a 
petticoat,” which Stevenson loved, in a story so 
full of sound and fury. Mr. Jane, however, is equal to 
the occasion. When we find him watching through his 
binoculars a merchantman’ pursued by the French pro- 
tected cruiser Davout; when, after a long observation, he 
suddenly roars, with a hoarse ery: ‘‘ Good God! it is the 
Valetta! Lucy, Lucy, how we meet again!” then we 
settle down to that which the schoolboy reader would 
designate ‘‘ high old times.” More it would be unfair to 
tell, although he would be a hard-hearted reviewer who 
could regret that the sweets of victory did not also bring 
to the admirable Lieutenant Blake the sweets of peace. 
Indeed the crisis wherein the Jattlesnake is blown 
up, to the great honour of England and the great 
discomfiture of Lieutenant Blake, is us fine a bit of 
writing as one could wish to read. The pity of it is that 
so sane an observer as Mr. Jane foresees such appalling 
slaughter as the result of our first little difference with 
neighbours across the Channel. It is very difficult on 
putting down his book to come to any other conclusion 
than that a naval war will leave us with no ships at all to 
write about. Mr. Jane settles them recklessly ; they are 
rammed, torpedoed, driven ashore, burnt. ‘The reader, 
like the old lady who heard the story of Christianity for 
the first time, can only put down the book and hope 
deyoutly ‘that it ain’t all true.” 





A SPANISH ROMANCE. 


The Cid Campeador. By D. Antonio de Trueba y la 
Quiutana, Translated by H. J. Gill. (Longmans and 
Co.)—This Spanish romance has the infinite leisure- 
liness of the Middle Ages,.and one is reminded at every 
page that the romancer is a countryman of Gil Blas 
and Don Quixote. The Spaniard is young by the more 
sophisticated nations of Northern Europe. The very 
qualities that make for decay in the nation—the pride, the 
reserve, the old-fashioned standards, the slowness to come 
up with modern ideas—make for youth in the individual. 
The Spaniard is like an old Cavalier with a young heart. In 
reading this story of the Cid Campeador one can imagine a 
ring of eager listeners to the tale of the Cid’s battles with the 
Moor ; to the recital of how he slew the Count de Gormaz and 
married his daughter Zimena; of how he rescued maidens 
whom the wicked Don Suero would have carried to captivity ; 
of how he made the King swear that he was not an accom- 
plice in his brother's death; of how he won for him terri- 
tories giver over to the Moor, and brought the Moorish 
Kings to his feet; of how he went to Rome, and, finding 
the King of France’s chair set higher than that of the 
King of Castile, he kicked it to its rightful place. 
These legends, some of which Lockhart and others have 
rendered for us in verse, are here set in the form of a 
continuous narrative. There is also the greatly crowded 
stage of a medieval romance; and the loves of many 
people—of the Infanta Teresa and Guillen the page, of 
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Martin and Beatrice, of the Squire Fernan with many 
ladies—pleasantly diversify the recital of the Cid’s achieve- 
ments. The hero’s squire seems to be the legitimate clown 
of Spanish romance; but the Cid’s squire, brave as a lion, 
does no discredit to his master. Don Antonio de Trueba 
has gone to the old chronicles and ballads of the Cid for 
the main material of his romance, and has achieved so a 
naivété and an air of simple belief which make the story 
excellent of its kind. The translator has also done his 
work with simplicity ; and an admirable present to a boy 
would be this long book, within the leaves of which flourish 
so much honour, chivalry, and splendid courage. 
THE ONE WHO LOOKED ON, 

The One Who Looked On, By F. F. Montrésor. Author 
of “Into the Highways and Hedges.” (Hutchinson 
and De)— a6 story here is of the slightest, and the 
art of the author shows less in its construction than in 
the setting forth of the three principal characters and the 
ae unfolding of the situation which the title of the 
00k suggests. We begin in a country house in Ireland, 
where Susie Farrant, who tells the tale, is keeping 
house for a widowed uncle, and mothering his small boy 
and girl. The uncle dies suddenly, and the scene shifts to 
the London house of Sir Charles Bargreave, guardian of 
the orphans, whom Susie dislikes and is a little afraid of, 
and whom young Charlie openly detests. ‘The children 
are perhaps a little too much with us in the first half of the 
book, considering that in the second half their parts are 
very soon played out; but the author shows a_ nice 
dexterity in turning to account the pugnacity of Charlie, 
which well-marked characteristic affects the relations 
of Susie and Sir Charles in a most interesting manner. 
The bringing on of the other heroine, the crippled Pauline, 
is not too cleverly contrived (the author will not mind 
being told that the technique of fiction takes long to 
master); but from this point onwards the story begins 
to be sincerely moving; and the sympathies of the reader 
are presently divided in almost aa parts between the 
brilliant Sir Charles, who watches the life of Pauline—-to 
whom he has been ten years engaged—slowly fading into 
death ; Pauline herself, who is a most heroic little creature, 
without a touch of false sentiment ; and Susie, constrained 
to ‘look on” at this tragic affair of hearts, herself by this 
time secretly pining for the love of Pauline’s lover. The 
end of the story is in the modern manner, and should not 
be otherwise. The defects of construction are not very 
serious, and in many other respects the book merits warm 
praise. There is a fine, gentle, and delicate tone about it, 
and the characters are sketched with a pen that is very 
happy in suggestive touches, 





SCOTCH AGAIN! . 

The King of Andaman: A Saviour of Society. By J. 
Maclaren Cobban. (Methuen and Co.)—There is an 
immense amount of writing in this book, and very careful 
and conscientious writing. If the first quarter of the story 
is a little stiff—and one reader, at all events, has found it 
so—there is no want of interest in the remainder; and it is 
not the least noticeable feature of an elaborate and very 
careful plot that the deeper it goes the more closely does it 
hold the attention. Just at the last, it is true, Mr. Cobban 
seems to have hurried it a little, and one does not con- 
template without anxiety the 7 og pet of the sudden and 
somewhat desperate flight of the Master of Hutchcon and 
his colony of feckless weavers to that unknown region 
where the sun is to shine for ever. Up to this point 
the scheme is fascinating, and there is great charm in the 
grave, earnest figure of the master himself, so absorbed by 
his devotion to his people, so cruelly robbed of his ‘‘ wham- 
leerie,”’ which was to have brought fortune back to them, 
so miserably cheated of that kingship of Andaman, which 
the Queen’s Majesty had so miraculously bestowed on him. 
Very prettily handled, too, is the love affair of the master 
and Aimée, rather an original pair of sweethearts, whom, 
first seeing them together, one would scarcely have thought 
of uniting. The dreary struggles of the weavers are set 
out in dramatic fashion, and the whole ground and scene 
of the story are as lifelike as possible. Every bit of 
character is distinct and peculiar, and it is all done with 
unsparing pains. ‘The style is, perhaps, a little wanting in 
lightness, but there is no question of its literary qualities. 





AN ARSENAL OF FACTS. 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. Edited by Benjamin Vincent, 
(Ward, Lock, and Bowden, Limited.)—A library was 
once described as a literary arsenal, and perhaps the 
same phrase may apply correctly to ‘‘ Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates,” whic Zs just celebrated its majority by 
appearing in a twenty-first edition. To value reference 
books at all, one must consult them often. Every 
journalist thus tests almost daily the usefulness of 
** Haydn,” which he finds very seldom wanting. Its 
contents throw a girdle round the globe and comprehend 
every important incident which the chronicler needs to 
note. Once when the popular song, ‘‘ There’s a good 
time coming ” was being sung, a wit in the gallery shouted 
‘“‘Give it a date!” If a writer in despair is puzzled 
with a theme, we may confidently say, ‘Give it a 
date,” and try ‘“‘Haydn.” ‘The volume, which has grown 
in size with the years that have passed since it was first 
issued, is a condensed library in itself. This is an age of 
literature in nutshells, and ‘‘ Haydn” is a splendid type 
of the demand for compressed facts. In its clearly printed 
pages you find, alphabetically, information on every 
subject which is of public interest brought up to most 
recent date. ‘Turn to the heading ‘‘Ireland,” and the 
dissensions of the political parties are carefully recorded. 
Look for ‘‘ Wheel,” and there is a sufficient note on the 
‘* Great Wheel ” which was the feature of the Earl’s Court 
Exhibition. Are you roquiring facts as to plays, railways, 
newspapers, monarchs, gas, or cricket? Look in the 
‘* Dictionary of Dates,” and lo! Mr. Vincent has forestalled 
your demands for knowledge. ‘The mere literary interest 
of the substantial volume is great, but it is as a fountain 
of facts that ‘‘ Haydn” constantly refreshes the wearied 
scribe. Its accuracy, tested in several ways, stands 
unimpeached. Whatever reference-book you fail to 
urchase, ‘‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates” will be found 
indispensable. 
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THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN NUGGET 


BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST MR. JULIUS M. PRICE. 


TWELFTH LETTER. 
FROM MENZIES BACK TO COOLGARDIE, 


SOUTHERN CROSS, AND GUILFORD. 


Once the principal attractions of Menzies—that is, the 
mines —visited, there remained but little to tempt one to 
prolong one’s stay in so hot and dusty a town, and we were 
neither of us sorry when the day arrived for taking our 
departure by the coach for Coolgardie. he journey 
between the two places occupies about two days, and I will 
not further dilate on the discomfort and ennui of the route 
than to mention en passant that it presented the usual 
unpleasant features of West Australian coaching, which I 
fully described in a previous letter. What, however, 
I cannot refrain from enlarging on, as it may be of 
interest to the authorities and also to future travellers, 
is the altogether tyrannical treatment passengers by any 
of the lines of coaches out here have to put up with, 
cither on the part of the proprietors or the drivers, 
probably both. In all my experience I never met any- 
thing like it, and considering the exorbitant fares charged, 
it occurs to one that the poor passenger is entitled 
to at least a semblance of regard; for, after all, it is not 
his fault, but his misfortune to have to travel by coach at 
all. I will give you an instance of what I mean, and this 
example will stand good for all lines apparently. The 
coach was advertised to leave Menzies at six o’clock in the 
morning; five-thirty is, as you will agree, an unearthly 
hour to have breakfast, for it means getting up some time 
before. When, then, after bolting a bit of tough steak 
and gulping down a cup of 
boiling tea, you hurry over 
to the coaching office to tind 


prospectors, who work on doggedly in the hope of striking 
another ‘‘ pocket,”’ such as made and unmade the London- 
derry. A turn in the road at length brought us in sight 
of a small group of iron huts, in the midst of which was 
a little five-head battery at work. The smallness of the 
whole thing was striking. On my presenting my card tho 
manager somehow did not seem so pleased to see me as | 
expected he would—why I do not know, nor can I imagine ; 
for, after all, it is not his fault that the mine is the only 
‘wild cat” up to the present put before a confiding British 
public ; while, for all any one knows, at any moment another 
** pocket” might be struck. Still, he somehow appeared to 
resent ny visit, so I had but little encouragement to pro- 
long it. I was shown the ‘ golden hole,” which was the 
original raison d’étre of the big company, and the other 
parts of the property, also an exceedingly rich safeful of 
specimens, which equalled anything I had been shown 
anywhere, though, of course, I could not lose sight of 
the fact that they were ‘‘ specimens.” On my way back 
I could not help pondering over what I had just seen, 
and came to the conclusion that with more energy better 
results could possibly be still achieved ; for, for a low- 
grade stone such as the Londonderry has turned out, a 
five-head battery appears ridiculously insignificant, whilst 
surely there must be enough capital available to push the 
mine at all hazards. There ought to be at least fifty 
head of stamps at work, and development pushed forward 
with ever-increasing energy. 

We left the following morning en route for the railway, 
which since our arrival, some two months previously, had 
made big strides forward, and was now within sixty miles 
of Coolgardie. Our coach journey was thus fortunately 
considerably abbreviated. ‘The change we had been so 
impressed with in the big town itself was, if anything, 
more marked on the road, and the traffic was simply 








that not only are there no 
signs of anyone moving, 
but also that the driver has 
not even condescended to 
arise from his sweet slum- 
bers, and that eventually 
you discover that it is close 
on eight o’clock before the 
horses put in an appear- 
ance—well, it is apt to 
make an even more patient 
man than myself use 
naughty words. But this 
is not all. Imagine starting 
at this hour, and at ten 
o'clock stopping at a way- 
side inn where fresh horses 
were obtained, to be told 
that we remained here till 
one o’clock for dinner. For- 
tunately, I found enough 
work to occupy me during 
thir long wait; but my 
fellow-passengers were mad 
at the delay, and passed the 
time fuming with rage; yet 
there was no remedy. 
Kither the driver or the pro- 
prietors have an arrange- 
ment with the innkeepers, 
and possibly get a com- 
mission on the dinners; so 
certain inns are more 
favoured than others, and 
the passengers suffer. 

The journey from 
Menzies to Coolgardie, 
which occupied something 
like eighteen hours, with- 
out reckoning the stoppage 
for the night and other 
delays, could easily have 
been done in a day. However, revenons d nos moutons. 
The road into the capital (as Covlgardie appears now 
worthy of being entitled) was crowded with teams, and we 
were continually passing boilers and other big machinery 
bound for the mining districts we had recently visited, a 
sure sign that the excessive charges for freight had already 
been lowered with the advance of the railway. Several 
important and rising mining oe close to the road helped 
to give life to the monotonous bush, whilst at the place 
called the ‘‘ Ninety Mile” stage from Coolgardie (presum- 
ably because it is only seventy-six miles), and another 
called the ‘‘ Forty-two” (i.e., thirty-four), were batteries 
in full swing, po the results, I learnt, were in every way 
satisfactory. 

We were not sorry to get back to Coolgardie again after 
our long tour, and when, after a change and a good wash 
to get rid of the dust, we sat down to an excellent dinner 
at the Denver Hotel, it seemed like getting home once 
more. Although only a little over two months had elapsed 
since we had left it, the change on all sides was astound- 
ing, and in itself sufficient to prove the enormous strides 
the gold-fields are making, for Coolgardie had now grown 
into a big place. Crowds of well-dressed people (amongst 
whom were many ladies) were in the streets, the sound of 
music was heard, and only the electric light was. wanting 
to make the transformation complete, 

We had arranged to continue our journey down to the 
railway by the first coach, as I had decided to conclude my 
‘peep at the gold-fields” by a trip up to Murchison. 
This arrangement left’ us a day to spare in Coolgardie, 
so I thought this could not be better occupied and in a 
more instructive manner +han by a visit to the famous (?) 
Londonderry mine. <A friend drove me out in his 
buggy, Nevill, who was suffering from a touch of sandy 
blight in the eyes, caught whilst in the bush, being forced 
to remain behind. It is about nine miles from Coolgardie 
to the mine, and it struck me that the road, which was 
practically deserted, presented a strange and curious 
contrast t> that leading to Hannan’s and other now well- 
known centres. Yet all along this road were still to be 
seen evidences of continuous perseverance by plodding 








THE ROAD TO MURCHISON GOLD-FIELDS: A 


POST - HOUSE. 
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round about are not of sufficient importance to enable 
storekeepers to resist the attraction farther north, though 
there are rumours that all is not yet over here by any 
means, and that the crushings of several of the mines, 
notably among which that at Mount Jackson, will 
astound the mining world very shortly. T’rom Southern 
Cross we went on by train to Guilford, a delightful little 
agricultural district, where I proposed spending a few quiet 
days while getting through with my work, already much in 
abeyance; and being thus on the Midland Railway line I 
could take train for Mullewa cn route for Murchison at any 


moment. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The Bishop of Durham’s action in inhibiting Mr. Dolling 
from holding a mission in his diocese is criticised by some 
High Churchmen on the ground that Mr. Dolling has been 
guilty of no ecclesiastic al offence, and that he has not be en 
insubordinate because, being unable to accept his own 
diocesan’s conditions, he has resigned his benefice. 

Father Dolling projects a lecturing tour through 
England after he leaves Sandport, in order to pay off the 
liabilities incurred in connection with his church work. 
He requires nearly £2000. Mr. Dolling has received a 
document signed by fifty-nine of the clergy of the Win- 
chester diocese pleading with him to make concessions to 
the Bishop. Mr. Dolling replies that the service specially 
objected to by the Bishop is the Mass for the Dead, and 
that it is impossible for him to change his beliefs at the 
bidding of his superiors. 

On Jan. 21 the Guardian celebrates its jubilee. It was 
commenced on the same day as the Daily News. Of the 
original founders, only Mr. Gladstone remains. The start of 
the paper was very difficult, 
the circulation remaining 
obstinately stationary at a 
low figure, as the letters of 
James Mozley show. At 
last the tide turned, and 
ever since there has been 
increasing The 
present editor is understood 
to be Mr. Lathbury. 

It is somewhat remark- 
able that Mr. Swinburne’s 
claims to the Laureateship 
were supported by two 
prominent religious papers, 
the Church Times and the 
British Weekly. 

It is worth noting that 
two of the most prominent 
among those mentioned for 
the Laureateship were 
Roman Catholics—Mr. 
Coventry Patmore and 
Mr. Alfred Austin. To Mr. 
Austin the honour has fallen. 
Roman Catholics are taking 
a distinctly more prominent 
place. Tord Acton’s pro- 
fessorship at Cambridge is 
an instance of this. In 
journalism they are becom- 
ing very influential. 

The Church Times, re- 
viewing Mr. Hare’s book, 
‘*The Gurneys of Ear!l- 
ham,” says—‘'The book 
leaves behind it a somewhat 
oppressive sense of respect- 
ability. Everybody is so 
comfortable, so ‘genteel,’ 
so proper, and so rich, that 
the reader may, perhaps, be 
pardoned if he feels like 
the naughty Scotch boys in 





success. 













endless: not only were coaches packed with passengers 
continually passing, but even the teams had travellers on 
them ; while the fair sex showed everywhere, and helped 
to brighten up the sombre crowd. 

At Barrabin, the halfway house where we halted for the 
night, there was quite a little mob of people waiting for 
the next coach, among whom were many typical English 
“‘new chums.” We learnt that there were quite thirty 
people who had been waiting some days thus. Meanwhile 
the railway was being pushed forward with feverish 
activity, and was then only three miles from this place. 
So the next morning we only had a short drive of 
about three miles to the head of the line, where we 
embarked on a train of ‘ material trucks,” and were 
conveyed like ‘‘ goods” to the terminus at Southern Cross, 
Still, undignified as was this method of railway travelling, 
it was delightful in comparison to the tedium of the coach 
journey, and the twenty miles an hour we were doing 
were absolutely ‘‘express” in contrast. The contractors, 
Messrs. Wilkie Brothers, have dropped into a ‘*‘ soft thing” 
in getting the contract for the line, for by the terms of their 
agreement with the Government their contract does not 
expire till July 1896, and in the event of the line or any 
portion of it being completed before that date they are to 
enjoy the entire monopoly of the passenger and goods 
traffic on it. The contract was made at the remarkably low 
rate of £500 per mile (the Government supplying the rails), 
and had it not been for this clause the line could never 
have been constructed, except at a very big loss. As it is, 
the contractors, who evidently realised this beforehand, 
put in as much labour as they possibly could in order to 
rush through, with the result that by Christmas the entire 
route will be complete, and the shrewd contractors will thus 
have fully six months in which to recoup their pockets out 
of the passenger and goods traffic for their remarkably low 
tender. It may be of interest to mention, in order to give 
an idea of how quickly the work has been done, that in some 
places all was complete at the rate of one mile per day! 
Southern Cross was itself to all appearance already a thing 
of the past, and by the time this goes to press the entire 
township will probably have shifted; for the few mines 


one of George MacDonald’s books, who held the good boy 
of the school head downwards over a bridge until he 
should say a bad word.” 

Dean Farrar has undergone a surgical operation, and 
has made most favourable progress. He has now suc- 
ceeded to his duties as Deputy Clerk of the Closet in 
Waiting on the Queen, an office to which he was 
appointed after the death of Canon Prothero. As soon 
as he is sufficiently recovered from his recent illness he 
will be in attendance on the Queen, and in all probability 
will be at Osborne in his official capacity when the new 
Bishops of Chichester and Newcastle do homage to her 
Majesty at the end of the present month. ‘Ihe Clerk 
of the Closet himself (the Bishop of Winchester) may 
possibly, however, officiate on that occasion. 

The Bishop of Salisbury’s marriage to Miss Mary 
Williams took place at Bridehead, Dorsetshire, last week. 
The Bishop’s secretary was his groomsman, and the two 
sisters of the bride acted as bridesmaids. There were two 
hundred and fifty presents. After the ceremony the 
Bishop and Mrs. Wordsworth proceeded by special train 
to London en route for the Lakes. 

Unusual manifestations of esteem and regard accom- 
anied the funeral of the Rev. J. 8S. Pollock, of Birming- 
ieee The Bishops of both Worcester and Coventry 
officiated, and clergy and laity of all shades of Church 
opinion gathered in large numbers. Many of the poor of 
the district subbed as if their hearts would break. Mr. 
Pollock suffered from a chronic nervons asthma, but in 
spite of ill-health kept labouring incessantly till the end. 


Two new American Bishops have been chosen for the 
diocese of Washington—the Rev. Dr. H. J. Salterlee, 
Rector of Calvary Church, New York, who has written a 
book entitled ‘‘A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel 
Creed”; and for the diocese of Los Angeles (Southern 
California), the Rey. Joseph H. Johnson, D.D., Rector of 
Christ Church, Detroit. Both gentlemen are High Church- 
men. Bishop Johnson is a comparatively young man, not 
more than forty-six years, and a very successful parish 
priest. . 
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OLD AFFAIRS OF AUTHORS. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


Long ago Mr. Carlyle proposed to write for the Edinburgh 
Review an essay on authors. He justly called them ‘a 
wonderful class of men.’ Circumstances have led me to 
read again Dr. Smiles’s ‘‘ Memoirs of John Murray,” a 
most instructive work (1891), in which Dr. Smiles, like 
Moliére’s Alceste, is occasionally plus p/aisant than he 
had any idea of being. The conductors of the Authors’ 
Society should read, and perhaps do read, this account of 
modern authorship in the making, with sedulous care. 
They often denounce the attribution of ‘ generosity ” to 
publishers, and Dr. Smiles does use the word in an odd 
way. When Murray 
or Constable offers 
a high price for a 
book he calls them 
generous. I am not 
denying that they 
were generosi — Mr. 
Murray, at all 
events, for he came 
of Atholl’s line; but 
to bid higher than 
other people for an 
article may be 
spirited and saga- 


cious, ‘* generous ” 
it is not. The 


authors of our day 
also speak of the 
‘*bowed back and 
extended hand,” and 
so on, of their 
spiritual ancestors. 
Yet many of the 
old authors refused 


money altogether. 
Burns would take 


no coin for his 
songs; Byron began 
in a very self-deny- 
ing way; we even 
find Barrow refus- 
ing payment for a 
successful book, and 
authors pretty gene- 
rally adopting an 
Aristotelian distine- 
tion, and regarding 
gain as ktésis, not 


chrésis: as an acci- 
dent, not as the 
essential result of 
authorship. There 
is not much of the 
bending back in Six Josern Farner, Bart. 
all this. Other 


authors, it is true, 
look on a publisher 
asa milch cow. They 
have a running ac- 
count with him; 
they draw on him 
for money, and 
throw in a book, or 
or poem on 
occasion. This was 
an unwholesome 
state of things, and 
it was a bad plan 
for publishers to give 
money for unwritten 
books. Thus, when 
Lockhart, as a very 
young man, wanted 
£300 for a German 
tour, Blackwood 
gave him £300 for 
an unwritten trans- 
lation of Schlegel. 
Lockhart at once wrote the translation, but this punctuality 
was unusual, as in Dr. Johnson’s case. On the whole, as 
between authors and booksellers, life was an affair of 
status, not of contract, as in all early societies. 

John Murray I., in 1785, tells Professor Millar, author 
of one of the earliest good books anticipatory of Sir Henry 
Maine, that ‘‘the generality of authors first apply for a 
publisher's offer, and afterwards parade it among other 
publishers to get better terms.” Already some authors 
were unsportsmanlike. At the same time, publishers could 
take care of themselves. John Murray II. was decidedly 
a spirited and liberal purchaser on the whole, and an 
upright honourable man ; but, in the case of Coleridge, he 
was not liberal, and probably harmed his own interest, as 
well as the cause of literature. He tried to buy an article, 
which might, indeed, prove unprofitable in the cheapest 
market, and, to our loss, he did not get the article, which 
never was produced. In 1814 Coleridge had ceased, prac- 
tically, to be productive as an original poet. But, as Scott 
observed, he might still make an unexampled position as a 


essay, 
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translator of poetry. He would have a definite task, he 
could concentrate his scattered powers, and we might have 
had from him a foreign masterpiece for once adequately 
rendered. (Coleridge, in Mr. Swinburne’s phrase about 
Mr. Rossetti, could have poured the wine unspilt into 
the silver cup from the golden. Mr, Murray, informed 
of all this by Mr. Crabb Robinson, offered Coleridge 
** the of One Hundred Pounds” for a complete 
rendering of Goethe’s *“‘ Faust” “in a style of versi- 


sum 


fication equal to ‘Remorse’; and for a preliminary 
analysis; also for ‘‘ such passages translated as you may 
judge proper of the works of Goethe.” To a very great 
poet, an accomplished scholar, and the one man ever born 


who could, probably, have rendered ‘‘ Faust” into a not 
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NEW YEAR’S HONOURS. 

inadequate English translation, was offered for all this 
work ‘‘the sum of One Hundred Pounds”! Coleridge was 
probably in straits—he usually was in straits. He called 
the terms “‘ humiliatingly low.” He owned that his version 
of ‘* Wallenstein” ‘‘ went for waste paper.” He says he 
must do much of ‘‘ Faust” ‘‘ in wild lyric metres.” Wild 
lyric metres by the author of ‘‘ Kubla Khan” were cheap 
in Albemarle Street. The usual price in those days for a 
Quarterly article, a fifth of what Milman got for some poem 
dla mode, was offered for blank verse, wild lyric metres, 
introductory essay, incidental trauslations from Goethe’s 
other works, and ‘‘the man’s time in laying them on.” 
However, Coleridge would do it all for the money, on 
certain conditions; but the bargain never ended in a 
‘‘ Faust” by Coleridge. He got seventy pounds at first 
for ‘‘Christabel ” as it stands, twenty pounds for ‘‘ Kubla 
Khan,” and I daresay Mr. Murray lost by the transaction. 
The original ‘‘ Christabel” (in my copies, at least) is a 
tract in paper covers, and very unalluring. ‘‘I will gladly 
make a bargain when I have the remainder, as well to 
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judge of quantity as quality,” says Mr. Murray, apparently 
referring to “ Christabel.” Dr, Smiles calls it ‘a poem 
greatly admired by Byron, but never finished.” Mean- 
while people were saying that Byron's ‘‘ Siege of Corinth,” 
outdid Homer in his own line, and Mr. Murray was telling 
Hogg that Dandie Dinmont, and Colonel Mannering, and 
Dirk Hatterick, and Dominie Sampson—in fact, all of 
‘*Guy Mannering,” except Meg Merrilies, ‘‘ might have 
been written by Scott's brother or any other body.” It 
was Isaac Disraeli who talked the nonsense about Homer 
and Byron; but what a strange picture all this makes, 
and how it teaches us to distrust contemporary opinion ! 
Meanwhile Leigh Hunt wanted five hundred pounds for 
his ‘* Tale of Rimini”; it was published at half profits on 
the first edition, and 
Itunt earned there- 
by £42 10s., which 
Mr. Murray ‘ very 
willingly made 
£50,” and quite 
enough too. 

On the system of 
half profits, Mr. 
Murray used to tell 
authors that he 
**had very 
successful.” Croker 
would have thought 
£20 a liberal offer 
for his ‘* Stories 
from English His- 
tory,” but on half 
profits he soon got 
£700. Mr. Murray 
added (Oh, Sir 
Walter Besant’), 
**Woeful experience 
convinces me _ that 
not more than one 
publication in fifty 
has a sale sufficient 
to defray its 
expenses.” The 
hesitating author 
might thus caleu- 
late what the odds 
were against his 
getting any profits 
at all. On the 
whole, Mr. Murray's 
Memoir tends to 
show that matters 
were much as they 
are at present. 
There were begging 
authors and proud 
authors; there were 
big and 
derisory prices, and 
the big prices were 


been 
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prices 


often paid for 
the worst books. 
Bad books failed, 


though dearly pur- 
chased ; good books 
failed, though 
bought at the price 
of an old song; and 
good and bad and 
mediocre books 
sometimes were suc- 
cessful in the 
measure or beyond 
the measure of their 
merits or demerits. 
Publishing was, as 
it is, very much like 
a game of roulette. 
The ball might roll 
into a lucky number 
on a new venture, 
but it was 36 to 1 
against. The low and even chances sometimes failed, and 
a large stake was raked up by the croupier. Publishers 
could be generous: as when Mr. Murray freely gave up 
his share in ‘‘Marmion”; or they could be rather the 
reverse, as in the matter of ‘‘ Faust,” which, be it 
remembered, was very unlikely to pay its expenses in 
the year 1814. Asin all human affairs, matters squared 
themselves, and attained the kind of level they are 
always likely to maintain. 


Pho‘o Taylor, Queen Victoria Street. 








The annual conference of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians was held on New Year's Day at Edinburgh, 
Signor Randegger presiding. A proposal to form a 
benevolent fund was brought forward, but was postponed 
for further discussion at the next conference, which is to 
be held at Cardiff. Sir A. C. Mackenzie was chairman at 
the banquet which followed, and in his speech eongratu- 
lated the society on the attainment of several of the objects 
for which it was formed. 






























































ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS,” 


Like most people with business or other engagements to 
keep, I buy a couple of almanacks and diaries at the 
beginning of the year. I rarely vary those purchases, but 
this time I have an addition to them in the shape of ‘ Old 
Moore’s Almanack,” which to my knowledge, and my 
shame, perhaps, I have never had before. It is a present 
from my servant. ‘‘ You will find it very useful, Sir,” he 
said, giving itto me. ‘It will tell you what is going to 
happen—and forewarned is forearmed.” 


I looked at him to see if he was joking, but he was in 
sober earnest. Of course, I do not suppose for one moment 
that he is less intelligent than the majority of his class; in 
fact, I have every reason to believe that he is by no means 
devoid of intelligence. He has been with me for a good 
while, and I have never known him to do or say anything 
very stupid. Hence I took it that he did not stand alone 
in his belief in ‘‘ Old Moore” prophecies—that, in short, 
there are thousands and thousands of his fellow-creatures 
of his own mental calibre who pin their faith on those 
utterances. 


And though, as I said just now, I had never to my 
knowledge opened an ‘‘Old Moore’s Almanack” until a 
few days ago, when I came to reflect on all this, I also 
remembered having heard or read somewhere—I cannot 
say where, but feel certain that the information was trust- 
worthy—that the publishers, having omitted the prophetic 
part one year as bee no longer in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, had three fourths of their publication 
returned and left on their hands on account of that 
omission. 


Under ordinary circumstances, this would have con- 
stituted a severe indictment against those who are 
entrusted with the mental improvement of the lower 
classes had I not about the same time come across a para- 
graph in a foreign contemporary which—the paragraph— 
convinces me once for all that education, and even educa- 
tion of the highest kind, has nothing whatsoever to do 
with our belief in so-called forecasts. 


It appears that Prince Charles of Denmark has been 
drawing the horoscope of the infant Grand Duchess Olga, 
the new-born daughter of the Czar and Czaritsza of all the 
Russias, and that the stars or the particular star under 
which the child was born have shown him that she will 
not live beyond thirty, if she live until then. ‘‘ At which,” 
adds our contemporary, ‘the young imperial couple are 
very displeased and grieved.” 


Now, nothing would be easier than to contend that a 
Czar and a Czaritsza and a Prince of the. blood royal, in 
spite of their education, may be no whit better gifted 
mentally than a mere man-servant. ‘‘ Their exalted 
station in life,” some would’say, ‘‘is not due to any 
intellettual superiority over their fellow-men, but simply 
to the accident of birth.” Though practically convinced 
that education must be productive of some result on 
even the densest brain, we will for the nonce admit the 
argument. 


But what about those whose exalted station in life is 
absolutely and entirely due to their mental superiority, such 
as, for instance, a Holy Pontiff, and, to be still more 
sages a a Holy Father like Leo XIII? His Holiness will 
6 eighty-six on March 2 next. From his very childhood 
Joachim Pecci was a delicate child—I do not know how 
many times the doctors have given him up. For nearly half 
a century his life has not been considered worth a year’s 

urchase. During the twelvemonth immediately following 

is elevation to the Holy See he was compelled to remain 
in what was virtually an upright position during the still 
hours of the night. And yet the’ Pope’s entourage, and 
especially his relatives, feel certain that he will live for 
another four years; that he will become a nonagenarian. 
And why? Because many, many years ago it was pre- 
dicted that if he succeeded in living till over thirty, he 
would attain three score of years, and that if he did not die 
then, he would see the century out. And I am by no 
= certain that Leo XIII. does not share his relatives’ 

ef. 


Human wisdom may rail at such things. What can 
human wisdom do in the face of forecasts that have been 
realised to the letter, such as, for instance, the forecast 

iven to Prince Louis Napoleon at Lady Blessington’s that 

e, Prince Louis, would be king? The girl who read the 
future in his hand had never seen him, did not know who 
he was any more than she suspected the identity of Charles 
Dickens, whom she virtually warned of his railway 
accident at Staplehurst, and of ‘‘the danger to himself 
and to one of his offspring.” The offspring was the 
manuscript of ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend,” which he had upon 
him when the predicted crash occurred, and which 
manuscript is at present in the possession of Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall. 


And if it be possible to read a man’s or woman’s future 
by looking at their hands, why should it not be possible to 
read their character from their handwriting? I know 
nothing of the science by which Mr. Wentworth Bennet 
has arrived at the conclusions set forth in his ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Handwriting and Character” (David Stott, Oxford 
Street). This much I do know: one of the two Humboldts 
ome Karl Wilhelm) once prevented what would have 

n a very unhappy marriage by denouncing the writer of 
a certain letter as a most unworthy person. He did not know 
that the writer was the intended son-in-law of his hostess, 
the Duchesse de Duras; he had no susnicion that it was 
the well-known Marquis de Custine, the author of that 
famous work, ‘‘ Travels in Russia.” The engagement was 
broken off—luckily for Mdlle. Duras, who subsequently 
became the Duchesse de Rauzun—for it is an ascertained 
fact that Custine broke the heart of his wife, who died very 
young. The story was common talk during the earlier 
part of the Second Empire. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed (o the Chess Editor. 
H E Kipsow (Liverpool).--As welcome as ever, and we trust to find as good. 
Dr F St.—Thanks for amended positions. 


Jose Patvzie (Barcelona).—Thanks for problem, which we hope to find 
up to the standard that has so pleased our readers previously. The other 
shall appear. 


B Reyvorps (Littlehampton).—Thanks for your letter. It always gives us 
pleasure to hear from old correspondents. 


Jerry J. Aut ex.—Thanks for problem. Your request shall have attention. 
Frank Proctor, —It shall receive our best attention. 


Connect Sotvution or Proniem No. 2696 received from Evans (Port 
Hope, Ontario); of No. 2698. from E E and Kev. C R Sowell 
St. Austell); of No. 2699 from J Bailey (Newark), Alfred Field 
Newcastle-on-Tyne), B Rogers, Castle Lea, Frank Davis (Nottingham, 
Herbert Prodham, F Leete (Sudbury), and James Lloyd. 


Correct So.tutions or Prostem No. 2700 received from Shadforth, C E 
l'erugini, L Desange«, Frater, Alpha, F James (Wolverhampton),C M A B, 
Professor Charles Wagner (Vienna), J Sowden, W R B (Clifton), 
F Waller (Luton), T Chown, R Worters (Canterbury), H T Atterbury, 
E E _H, Robin H Legge, H Rodney, Mrs. Kelly (of Kelly), Captain J A 
Challice (Great Yarmouth), Ubique, Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), M Burke, 
W R Raillem,C W Smith (Stroud), J Dixon, F W C (Edgbaston), J 8 
Wesley (Exeter), and Fr Fernando (Glasgow). 


Correct So.utions or Hormpay Prost.ems received from Professor Charles 
Wagner (Vienna), Robin H Legge, J Dixon, F Fowler (Hull), and 
Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth). 





So.vution or Proptem No. 2609.-By J. T. Axprews. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. P to Kt 3rd Any move 
2. Mates accordingly. 





PROBLEM No. 2702. 
By W. 8. Fenovosa. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 





CHESS IN 8ST. PETERSBURG. 
Game played between Messrs. Lasker and Pitissury. 
(Ruy Lopez.) 


wire (Mr.“P.) srack (Mr. L.) | warre (Mr. P.) siacx (Mr. L.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 25. K to Q 2nd K to B 2nd 
2.KttoK B3rd KttoQB 3rd 26. K to B 3rd 
3. B to Kt 5th Kt to B 3rd It is clear that his weakness on the 
4. Castles Kt takes P Queen’s side, especially the isolated Rook's 
5. P to Q 4th Bto K 2nd Pawn, isa subject of anxiety to Black, aud 
6. Q to K 2nd Kt to Q 3rd to it White directs special attention. 

7. Btakes Kt Kt P takes B 26 K to Kt 3rd 
8. P takes P Kt to Kt 2 27. P to B 4th P to R 4th 
9. P to Q Kt 3rd 28. P to R 3rd K to B 4th 
Often played later in the opening with | 29. P to B 5th P to Kt 3rd 
4 view to some future veiled attack on the | 30. P to B 6th P to Q 4th 
King's pastiion. PL corven, weit at i | 31. P takes P K takes P 
tage, yever, fo: ite’s immed 
purpose. on jamemate | 32. Kt to B 3rd K to K 3rd 
9. Castles 33. Kt to Q 2nd K takes P 
Th was no hu to capture t 
10. B to Kt 2nd P to Q 4th Pawn; but Pte Q B ath, the aiternative 


11. P tks P (en pas.) move suggested, has also objections, espe- 
Instead of exchanging Pawns, it is sug- | cially as it leaves two isolated Pawns on 

gested that Kt to Q 4th might have led to | the Black squares, both liable to attack by 

a better attack: Black, at-all events, | King and Knight. 

undoubles his Pawns, and gets an open / 34 Kt to B 4th P to R 5th 

en 35. Kt-takes P K to K 4th 





11. P takes P 

12, QKttoQ2nd BtoB 3rd 36. Kt to B 4th (ch) K to B 5th 

13. B takes B Q takes B The ending is sure to be the subject of 

1K MtoKeq  Ketowath — | muuct leeusion, Nos more jutereing 

15. Kt to K 4th Kt takes Kt every part of itis worthy of study. The 

16. Q takes Kt B to Q 2nd initiative was with White, however, from 

17. P to B 4th K Rto K sq the beginning. 

18. Q to Q 4th R takes R (ch) |87.KttoKt6th  BtoBdth 

19. R takes R - Q takes Q 88. K to Q 4th B to K 5 

20. Kt takes Q K to B sq 39. P to R 5th P to B 4th (ch) 

a oy ge a A 8 Pto R oth Pto Ke ath 
This is not to ommended. The ° 

farther off an tovlated Pawn is from attack | 42. Kt to Q 5th (ch) K to K 4th 

the better. 43. Kt to K 8rd B to Bé6th 

22. P to Q R 4th RtoK 44. P to Kt 4th K to K 3rd 

23. Rtakes R (ch) K takes 45. P to Kt 5th B to K 7th 

24. K to K 2nd K to Q sq 46. Kt to Q 5th Resigns. 





The match at St. Petersburg is now drawing to a close, and a keen 
struggle continues for first place between the leaders. Unfortunately the 
home champion is hopelessly out of the running; but in other respects the 
fight is of the utmost interest, and whoever may prove winner will have 
well earned the title of world’s champi At p it Messrs. Pillsbury 
and Lasker are neck and neck, but Mr. Steinitz is making a gallant effort, 
and may yet regain the supremacy he but recently lost. 


The match between Messrs. Teichmann and Jackson has ended in a 
decisive victory for the former, who won five games without a single loss. 
Two of the games have been placed at our disposal, which we hope to 
publish in our next number. 


“‘Common-Sense in Chess,’’ by Emmanuel Lasker (Bellairs and Co. and 
British Chess Com , London).—This is a summary of a series of 
lectures given b; ie. Lasker in the early part of last year. Like other 
masters ore him, he seeks to deduce from his experience certain 
principles; like them, also, he comes to pretty much the same conclusion, 
thus proving that common-sense is a more general property than is some- 
times su , especially among chess-players. While, however, we have 
the very highest opinion of Mr. Lasker’s merits as player, and, we trust, 
proper respect for his authority as a lecturer, we would decline to submit to 
some of his rules, and we would seriously differ with him in his er go of 
the openings. As we write, curiously enough comes a game from St. Peters- 
burg, given above, which in the first eight moves arrives at a position he 

rints on 22, and dismisses as in his opinion favourable to the defence, 

‘et from that point he steadily lost inst Mr. Pillsbury, the continuation 

ing one he does not even notice. book, however, is interesting and 

well printed, with excellent analyses and fine our _ regret 

being that it is not better bound, and that the price is not more in keeping 
with at least part of the title. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


One of the recent events of the scientific world worth 
noticing has been Professor Haffkine’s lecture, delivered 
in London, with the President of the Royal College of 
Physicians in the chair, on preventive inoculation against 
cholera. Presuming it is regarded as settled that the 
germ of cholera is to be found in the comma bacillus 
(over the relation of which to cholera a very large amount 
of discussion has taken place), Professor Haffkine’s results, 
obtained in India, are by no means to be despised. Regarded 
even as tentative and provisional in character, these results 
seem to augur a future for the prevention of cholera—a 
matter of extreme importance in countries in which 
the disease is endemic and more or less of a con- 
tinual scourge. One remark of Professor Haffkine’s 
struck me as of extreme interest, because, perchance, the 
gist of this observation may contain the explanation of 
those diverse views concerning the identity of the cholera 
germ to which I have already made allusion. He remarked 
that the choléra bacillus, as the field of investigation 
widened, was found, to vary from a comma (or curved) 
bacillus to a straight bacillus, and from what was little 
more than a micrococcus (or rounded germ) to a long thin 
bacillus. Are we, then, to take this statement as implying 
that these diversities of form represent only so many 
stages in the development of one and the same bacillus, or 
that thecholera germ is really polymorphic, and masquerades 
under a variety of forms, as, indeed, certain higher forms 
of life are known to do ? 


It appears to me that until this question of the actual 
identity of the cholera germ is finally settled, all specula- 
tio: regarding preventive processes is apt to be regarded 
as ; omewhat futile in character. Of course, Dr. Haffkine 
pins his faith to:the comma bacillus as the actual cholera 
germ. Perhaps, even if this germ can be found to be 
a natural.inhabitant or tenant at will of the digestive 
system, it may, nevertheless, be capable of being trans- 
formed on occasion to a disease-producing microbe. 
Circumstances alter cases, and change of environment 
may mean everything to the qualities and powers of a 
microbe. 


In using his cholera virus, produced by cultivation of 
the cholera bacillus, Dr. Haffkine tells us that his practice 
is to give two injections. The first is of mild character, 
while the second is of much stronger nature. The latter is 
administered after an interval of five days. Each inocula- 
tion, it appears, takes five days to produce its full effect, 
and it therefore requires ten days in all to protect the 
individual. It is interesting to note that 70,000 injections 
were made in India, in 42,179 persons, without any 
accident or mishap being produced by the anti-cholera 
inoculation. The work occupied from April 1893 till 
July 1895, and among the inoculated subjects both 
British-born persons and natives were included. 


The general results have, on the whole, been of a satis- 
factory character; Having regard to the circumstances 
under which infection would have been probable in the 
inoculated cases, I do not think it can be doubted that 
inoculation conferred protection from the scourge—.ot a 
perfect protection, perhaps, or one acting similarly in all 
cases, but representing a real measure of safety for all that. 
In one remarkable series of cases reported from Assam, 
cholera had broken out among the coolies engaged in 
railway-making operations. Surgeon-Captain Hare imme- 
diately began the work of inoculation. Among thé non- 
inoculated, thirty-four cases of cholera occurred with thirty 
deaths ; while among the inoculated, forming the larger part 
of the contingent, there were only four fatal cases. It is 
disproportionate results of this kind between the inoculated 
a non-inoculated sides of things which, as I have said, 
force one to the conclusion that the preventive treatment 
must be regarded as being of real value. I am certain 
that the best wishes of all who have the interests of 
humanity at heart will go with him in the hope that 
further success will attend his efforts to perfect the prevent- 
ive treatment of this scourge of the East. 


I have been reading certain interesting accounts of the 
marvellous doings. of some blind persons, and of an 
apparent counterbalancing by extreme development of 
other senses for the lack of sight. There was John 
Metcalf, for example, a blind mechanic of wonderful 

wers and- abilities. He was born in 1717, and became 
lind six years afterwards from smallpox. His case, 
described by another blind man, Mr. Hanks Levy, is thus 
given: ‘‘ He walked and rode, he swam, fished, played at 
cards and skittles, rode and betted on races [sic]; was an 
excellent performer on the hautboy and other instruments ; 
was a very successful recruiting agent, and as a soldier was 
the life of the corps to which he belonged. He was a dealer 
in horses, fish, hay, and wood, and succeeded in evading the 
law in various contraband transactions. He was successful 
in building houses, and in making a great number of roads 
and bridges, which to this day are a lasting memorial to the 
genius, perseverance, and indomitable courage of this blind 
man.” Is this account quite trustworthy, I wonder? It 
is given, as I have said, by Mr. Hanks Levy, himself a blind 
man, and may, therefore, contain some inaccuracies or 
unconscious exaggeration. How a blind man could bea 
successful soldier is, for instance, a difficult matter to 
conceive, and how he could ride in races I scarcely under- 
stand, though I presume he might bet upon them with 
probably as much chance of finding the winner as certain 
sporting prophets exhibit -with eyes wide open, or, indeed, 
very wide open, to all the points of success. 


I am afraid the case of John Motgeit is just a little too 
highly coloured to be accepted without question ; but that 
of John Stanley, born in 1713, and blind from two years of 
age, and for fifty years organist of the Temple”and St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, is quite feasible and in some | 

as remarkable. He was so accomplished a musician that 
when he found the organ a semitone higher thart the i 
instruments he at once transposed the whole of a “Te” 
Deum” by Handel from D into the key of seven sharps 
major. This surely was a great feat. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGE, 
DRESS. 

‘She wore a wreath of roses,” sings the poet. At least, I 
think it was a poet; it may have been only a writer of 
verse for songs, which is not invariably the same thing. 
In-any case we have occasion to echo the sentiment at every 
ball and small dance we attend, wreaths of roses being 
pre-eminently popular at the moment, and being allowed 
the privilege of decorating the décolletage, forming shoulder- 
straps, and outlining the hems of the most attractive gowns. 
You will see on that dress sketched here how wreaths 
of roses are used over the shoulders in order to induce the 
bodice to appear as if it belonged to its wearer; without 
it there would be a danger of them parting company I 
fear. Itis a pretty gown, this, made of white satin, with 
an appliqué of lace on the hem, the square-cut bodice and 
the short puffed sleeves being trimmed with bands of sable. 
White satin, sable, and roses are delightful ingredients, 
and certainly point the way to the successful evening frock. 
Which reminds me that we may follow such a road with 
sufficient economy if we visit the West-End shops at 
the present moment, when the sales are in full swing, 
the bargain is the order of the day, and the remnants— 
well, 1 suppose we may call them the ‘“ disorder ” 
of the day. Certainly they lie about in untidy 
heaps, ready to be snatched by the peripatetic purchaser. 
There have been people in this world ungrateful enough to 
doubt the virtues of the remnant, even to declare if they 
had not yielded to its charms, that the white elephant had 
no abiding-place in their wardrobes. Personally, I believe 
with a perfect faith in the remnant. Have I not by its 
kin lly aid manufactured many and many a blouse, many 
and many a petticoat, and tea-jackets which might most 
deservedly have been labelled ‘‘ Latest novelty from Paris” ? 
Under the present order of things it is perfectly impossible 
to hope to buy a skirt length very cheaply, for the skirts 
absorb quite ten to twelve yards of material, and it is only 
under a stretch of courtesy that such a length can be called 
a remnant. However, let me cordially advise my kindly 
readers to turn the greater portion of their attention when 
wandering ‘‘ salewards” upon the short length of brocaded 
white satin interwoven with gold and traced with coloured 
silken flowers, which will do duty as a waistcoat. You 
would only need a yard of this if carefully manipulated, 
and such vests will bestow upon even the simplest of cloth 
skirts and jackets the cachet of exceeding elegance. Also 
may the world of womankind be advised to bestow their 
affections and their money upon odd lengths of lace. Lace, 
it should be, of the very best quality, not necessarily 
stamped “ real” but ‘ good,” for a judicious arrangement 
of even a yard of lace exercises a wonderful effect—for 
instance in cravat form, or to make a bow in a hat, or to 
make a pretence of being a handkerchief peeping out of the 
pocket of a muff; and imitation laces of the finest quality 
are not to be bought cheap in the ordinary way. 


Among the things to be avoided must be written down 
the tumbled ball-dress, the artificial flowers which have 
lost their first artificial bloom, and the jacket bearing upon 
it unmistakably the legend ‘‘ Made in Germany.” Not, 





A TRAVELLING PELISSE. 


be it understood, that I have any special objection to the 
tailor-made work of the Teuton, but you will find that in 
sale times the odd jackets which have been rejected in the 
ordinary way for some defect or the other—one front being 
an inch longer than the other or the iron haying pressed the 
seans till they have taken a white shade—will force them- 
selves upon your notice, They should be noted carefully, 
that is all; they should be weighed in the balance of 
careful inspection, and, if found wanting in charm, should 


not be purchased merely because they are inexpensive. 
This, of course, is the broadest rule one can ae with 
oneself to the sales; to buy the desirable and not merely 
purchase the cheap. 


Watered silks are amongst the delusions and the snares 
of our daily existence. These should only be bought by 
the connoisseur, most 


Some makes there are of this 





WHITE SATIN BALL DRESS. 


alluring demeanour which crack and split on the least 
provocation ; others, however, may be relied upon to do 
good duty as petticoats, when they will rustle obtrusively ; 
but the watered silk of the best quality—miroir moiré— 


ought to be snatched with avidity whenever it is 
available on reduced terms. Nothing makes more 


charming skirts for evening wear, and although it 
has been with us now for two seasons, it still obtains 
the affections of the multitude; at least, I should not 
say of the ‘“ multitude,” but of the “few,” for it is 
only the few of us who can afford it. And, talking 
about those few who can afford things, I am tempted once 
again to be extremely envious of folks who are off to the 
Sunny South. This recalls me to my duty of describing 
that travelling-pelisse illustrated, made in a dark check 
with white lines running through it ; it has a draped collar, 
made of white cloth, and fastening over at one side with a 
button. Perhaps, though, the ideal travelling-cloak is the 
fur -lined ulster from the International Fur Store, 
made in drab; the fur of mink (failing sable) and collar 
and. cuffs of sable. And then the joy of casting it, 
not to the four winds of heaven, but to the wardrobe of 
our hotel bed-room, if fate be amiable enough to supply us 
with such a luxury, and sallying forth each day in the 
light tweed, or flannel, or alpaca, or silk gown, which is 
the privileged wear of those who take walks abroad to the 
South of France when London is enveloped in the grey 
cloak of its typical winter! But I must talk seriously 
about gowns for the South in the immediate future. 
PAULINA Pry. 





NOTES. 
An Act of Parliament of great importance to many of the 
poorer class of wives and mothers came into force on New 
Year’s Day, and it is worth while to draw attention to it 
from the clergy, medical men, and others who are so placed 
as to see much of the domestic misery that is so common 
among the lower classes, where public opinion is not so 
strong as in more educated circles in favour of better 
things. It is called ‘‘ The Summary Jurisdiction (Married 
Women’s) Act,” and was brought into the late House of 
Commons by Mr. Byrne, Q.C., ‘‘ backed” by Sir Richard 
Webster, Mr. Haldane, and some other eminent lawyers. 
It was by reason of the distinction of the names on its back 
that it got passed, for this induced the Judicature Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to let it through without 
much inspection; so that it was, one might almost say, 
‘‘ hustled” through last July, after the dissolution was 
proclaimed imminent. This fact accounts for the little that 
the public heard of the measure while it was under con- 


sideration. Yet it is so important, and will, alas ! affect so | 


large a number of married couples, that it is already said by 
those connected with the London police courts that their 
number will have to be increased in order to administer 
this law. ' 


It provides, briefly, that if a husband treat his wife with 
‘< persistent cruelty,” or if he assault her with sufficient 
violence to deserve, in the magistrate’s opinion, a fine of £5 
or imprisonment for more than two months, or if he desert 
her, or “wilfully ” neglect to provide a maintenance for her 
and her infant children, she may obtain‘from the magistrates 
a separation order, setting her free from living with her 
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husband, giving her the custody of her children up to 
sixteen years of age, and an allowance fer their ** keep.” 
The yew points about this law are as follows 


First, it allows a woman to obtain a separation (if the 
magistrate will give it) on the ground of steady unkind 
usage, and does not demand, as heretofore, that there 
should have been the extreme brutality called ‘‘ aggravated 
assault” by lawyers, or conduct giving rise to apprehension 
that the wife’s “life would be endangered” by continued 
living with her husband, as the previous law did, and as 
the divorce law yet does. 


Second, it, for the tirst time in the history of all English 
law, makes an attempt at compelling a man to keep his 
family, without first driving the wife into the workhouse. 
It is so extraordinary, and so vile that I can never 
get it fully credited when I tell people who are not 
lawyers, that the laws have never compelled a man 
to do any more than keep his children and their 
mother ‘‘ off the parish”; so that if a woman maintain 
herself by her work, or have the least private income, or 
friends who would help her, so that she cannot plead to 
the parish officials that she and her children are in actual 
starvation, there is not and was never any way in which she 
could compel her husband to contribute to her or his infant 
offspring’s maintenance. But though this state of the law 
was so much worse than the present state of the public 
conscience about marriage that it was hardly credible as 
fact, it was a fact all the same; and it remains a fuct so 
long as a woman does not break up her home and run 
away from her husband ; for a wife still, while living with 
her husband, cannot make him give anything whatever to 
the household expenses. Even this new law requires that 
she shall /eave her husband as a preliminary step to asking 
for a maintenance order ! 


The legal fiction is that while a wife lives with her 
husband she can make him provide for the home by 
‘pledging his credit”; but men of the stamp to require 
‘‘making” before they will keep their families have no 
credit to pledge, so that the pretended power of the wife is 
purely illusory, and every police magistrate knows it to be 
so. ‘To leave this domestic neglect untouched except the 
wife first breaks up her home, then, is a blunder in the 
new law; and it is worse than a blunder to leave the 
magistrates still with ‘‘ discretion” as to whether a wife 
shall be compelled to return to a man who has been con- 
victed of an assault on her bad enough, in even another 
man’s opinion, to deserve two months’ imprisonment. 
When a husband has been convicted of such treatment of 
the woman he promised to ‘‘ love and cherish,” it ought to 
rest with her to say if she will or will not submit her- 
self to his power again. 


Third, the new law provides for the first time that a 
wife who obtains a separation order under such circum- 
stances may have th. custody of her children granted to 
her up to their attaining the age of sixteen—before it was 
till ten years old only. 


Fourth, it permits her to have the allowance that may 
be decreed to her by the magistrates paid not to herself but 
to an officer of the court or other third party. 


Such is this new law. Is it not sad to hear that it is 
known by the police officials that so many men are now 
guilty of the domestic offences of gross cruelty or utter 
family neglect against which it is aimed that its coming 
into operation will necessitate opening new. courts? But, 
happily, all punitive laws are educative as well; in the 
course of a short time the knowledge will spread among 
the working class that the new law exists, and the possi- 
bility of a wife applying to it will save the necessity of her 
doing so in hundreds of instances—in like manner and for 
like causes that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children finds its powers operate without actual 
prosecution. 


Perhaps there is no more fertile source of illness at this 
season of the year than the rash practice of going from 
great heat in a sitting-room to an icy cold bed-room. Tho 
lack of any warmth in passages and staircases also is a 
serious factor in ‘catching cold,” and, to elderly people 
especially, whose vital force is not great, this may mean a 
long illness or worse still. There is so easy a method 
provided of warming such places, and also greenhouses, 
studies that are only tised occasionally, and even churches 
and school-rooms, that it is a pity for anybody to risk the 
danger and suffer the discomfort of such unmitigated 
coldness. The invention of Rippingille’s oil stoves has 
supplied the needed means of at once and easily getting 
some warmth, which is continued to a high temperature if 
wished. These excellent stoves have arrangements for 
heating water if wished, and also for actual cookery. But 
the most general use for them is as warming apparatus 
in the positions indicated, and their simplicty of con- 
struction and elegance of appearance fit them for almost 
all uses. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS. 
For those in training for, or practising 
the various sports and outdoor exer- 
cises for which England is so justly 
famous it is essential above all things 
that the lungs should have fair play ; 
that the athlete, the gymnast, the 
sportsman should be sound in ‘‘ wind” 
as well as in limb. How many foot- 
ball matches, for example, have been 
fairly won through the sheer develop- 
ment of lung power among certain 
Breathing power, 
in short, is the indispensable factor in 
all sports and outdoor games. By 
steady and rational training remark- 
able results may be arrived at, and it 
is an indisputable fact that the most 
rapid of these results are to be placed 
to the credit of those who are users of 
Géraudel’s Pastilles. The action of 
the Pastilles on the lungs is to give 
the latter greater elasticity and in a 
certain measure to prevent the feel- 
ing of suffocation resulting from undue 
strain upon the lungs, whether from 
too precipitate or tov prolonged exer- 
tions. ‘Their use, therefore, cannot be 
too strongly recommended to foot- 
ballers, cricketers, runners, boxers, 
lawn-tennis players, equestrians, boat- 
ing men, gymnasts, cyclists—in fact, 
to all who wish to enjoy to the full 
the benefits and pleasures of our 
popular sports and pastimes. 
Géraudel’s Pastilles act by inhala- 
tion and absorption direc!/y upon the 
respiratory organs for coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, hoarseness, catarrh, asthma, 
laryngitis, etc. Much preferable to 
pills, “potior 1s, and syrups, &c., which 
only irritate the stomach without 
reaching the seat of the disease. Their 
effect is instantaneous. Géraudel’s 
Paatillos are most agreeable to the 
taste, and contain the purest essence 
of Norway Pine Tar, which has 
attained greater success in bronchial 
and catarrhal affections than any other 
substance or drug hitherto employed. 
They contain no narcotic or other 
injiwious drug, and, unlike numer- 
ous other cough remedies, are not 
required by the Act of Parliament to 
bear the label ‘‘ Poison.” They are 
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Jack: ‘Did you kick him, Bill?”’ 

Birt: “ What next! He’s only doubled up with a coughing 

Jack: ‘‘No fear of that sort of thing happening to me! 
keep my chest in Al order.” 





fit. He’s subject to ’em.”’ 
I take Géraudel’s Pastilles and 
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entirely harmless, and can be used by 
old and young without danger. They 
can be used at all hours, before or after 
meals, without the slightest incon- 
venience. Slowly dissolved in the 
mouth, they give off a soothing, re- 
freshing, and he aling vapour of Pine 
‘far, which is thus breathed into the 
bronchia and lungs upon the very seat 
of disease, affording iminediate relief 
and effecting a gradual and lasting 
cure. Owing to their direct action 
upon the bronchial tubes and lungs, 
they are infinitely superior to all other 
remedial agents. Géraudel’s Pastilles 
are admirable in voice affections, 
strengthening the larynx and pre- 
serving the voice. They should be 
used constantly by smokers. ‘They are 
invaluable to those who are liable, 
owing to their occupation, to inhale 
irritating and noxious vapours or 
dust. Géraudel's Pastilles were the 
only Pine Tar preparation to which an 
award was given by the International 
Jury of the Exposition Universelle of 
1878, Gold Medal, Paris, 1885; tried 
by the French Government, by Minis- 
terial decision, on the advice of the 
Board of Health, Authorised in Rus- 
sia, by the Imperial Government, with 
the approval of the Medical Board. 
Price per case, 1s. 14d., with directions 
for use. Can be ordered through any 
chemist, or will be sent post free on 
receipt of price, from the wholesale 
dépot for Great Britain, Fassett and 
Johnson, 32, Snow Hill, London, F.C. 
For further particulars our readers, 
on mentioning this paper, are author- 
ised to apply to the above-named firm 
for a handsome booklet treating gener- 
ally of the disorders of the respiratory 
organs. ‘This publication contains 
also about thirty pages of drawings 
by our leading artists, among whom 
may be named Phil May, M. Greiffen- 
hagen, Dudley Hardy, L. Raven-Hiill, 
A. 8S. Hartrick, A. C. Corbould, 
J. W. T. Manuel, Fred Pegram, 
O. Eckhardt, E. Sullivan, T. H. 
Townsend, Carl Eden, Aubrey Beards- 
ley, Chéret, Willette, ete. ‘Ihe book 
in question, which is sold by news- 
agents at one shilling, will, exception- 
ally, be sent gratis and post free to 
those of our readers who apply for 
it by J/etter to Messrs. Fassett and 


Johnson. 
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A NEW YEAR'S DINNER. 
Friar’s Place Farm, Acton, where the Home of Rest for 
Horses is temporarily established, is a bit of the country 
left ‘behind in London. The city is fast surrounding 
it. At its gates there are rows of the most hideous 
yellow brick houses, but, once within those gates, you 
might be miles away in the real country.. There is 
a delightful old farm-house, there are ricks and farm- 
buildings, and a watchful collie; there are dovecotes 
and a pond with ducks. There are fields which must seem 
like Paradise to the London cab-horse when he comes here 
for a spell of blessed rest. ‘Lhe years since he was a long- 
tailed colt trotting at his mother’s heels in other fields have 
been a nightmare of sweats and terrors, Even with ‘a 
kindly owner the lot of the cab-horse is hard. ‘There’ are 
the glaring streets and the hot asphalt of summer; there 
are the glassy streets whereon the helpless feet slip and 
slide in winter. It must be good to escape after these 
torments to fields once nore golden and green, or to loose- 
boxes piled high with comfortable straw where is warmth 
and feeding and treatment and rest. 

It seems to a stranger that the great virtue of the 
English people is their love for animals. It finds expres- 
sion in many ways, but there could scarcely be a more 
tender form of charity than this Home of Rest for Horses. 
The place is admirably conducted on principles of sound 
common-sense and business. Lovers of animals have 
sometimes a way of letting their sentiment run mad. I 
remember a Cats’ Home the yearly report of which is a 
masterpiece of unintentional humour. But here that 
dignified animal, the horse, is cared for in a manner 
that takes nothing from his dignity or that of his human 
friend. 

It is a pure delight to see the horses’ enjoyment of 
their New Year’s dinner, and when the serving begins to 
watch the long line of expectant heads thrust over the 
half-doors of the long avenue of stables. They all 
know what is coming, and are impatient as children for 
their turn. Then how greedily they enjoy the dainties! 


They have no eyes for the kindly visitors once 
they have plunged -into that delightful trough. Carrots 


are the most delicious to the horse’s taste; for you might 
notice that a delicate and easily satisfied horse would leave 
a portion of sugar or apples or bread, but never by any 
chance a single carrot. 

One row of the stables is for old favourites. The other 
is for working horses sent in for care and rest. The old 
favourites cost their owners twenty-six pounds a year, and 
have a way of living for ever. ‘Bones, an old cavalry horse, 
is forty-two, and Bully, a lady’s saddle horse, is approaching 
the forties. Among these. pensioners is a poor creature 
with a dislocated knee, who is swung from the ceiling 
by an elaborate system of bandages, as you swing a horse 
aboard ship. He was a cabman’s horse up to the time he 
met with his accident, when he was taken in hand by a 
benevolent lady who pays for him at the Home. 

There is always some character at these meetings. Last 
year it was Mr. Trundells, who came all the way from 
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Peckham to hobnob with and fondle his old pony, Tommy. 
It was worth a subscription to the society to see him and 
Tommy rub noses. But this year he is dead or dying, and 
Tommy will look in vain for his master till they meet in 
the Elysian Fields. 

" ¥ . . 

This year a handsome costermonger stood out brilliantly 
. ' ah ; 
in the httle crowd of well-bred people. The late Lord 
Shaftesbury would have loved him as a man and a brother. 
His ‘‘moke”™ has been in the Home a matter of two months, 
under treatment fora tumour. ‘To-day he reclaimed him, 
and will be a proud man with his smart cart, new harness, 
and rejuvenated Neddy. He has. had a loan of a 
horse from the Home, and has had a borrowed cart and 


harness. But, bless you! things weren't the same without 
Neddy. He'd trot from Billingsgate to Ealing with his 


load of oysters and mussels. Better than any pony he was. 
Why, you only had to put back your head and say “ Clk! 
elk!” and Neddy was off at a gallop. © That coster didn’t 
believe in the whip, he didn’t. Some people thought as 
‘ow the whip fattened a pony better than hay or oats; ’e 
didn’t, not’e. Some} ple give their beasts chaff to live 
on; corn’s better than chaff, an’ near as cheap. Neddy 
knew wot ’is marster were thinkin’ on, an’ there were no 
need to use the whip in order to expline. The little ’uns 
loved ‘im, an’ ’e loved them. 

The little ones, pretty and well-cared for, were sitting 
in the cart and listening with interest while their father 
alternately talked to them and Neddy. A little later, when 
the dinners had all been distributed and the spectators had 
moved on, the family visited Neddy in his loose-box, and 
the little girl fed him with apples from the trough, while 
the two little boys stroked his cheeks as fondly as ‘Titania 
did Bottom’s. The coster put Neddy through his paces, 
proudly lifting him up to his shoulders till man and 
donkey were in a fond embrace. Neddy was a small, 
velvety, iron-grey donkey, and seemed very happy indeed 
at his reunion with his owners. His master implored us 
to ask Mr, Davies, the manager, to run him up and down 
so that we might see him going; but we were summoned 
away before we could see Neddy outside his stall. His 
owner’s voice came after us still in praise: ‘* You should 
’ear the people arsk for him! They misses ’im, they do. 
The p’lice sergeant in Ealing ’e thinks a sight o’ Neddy.” 

The horses are nearly all afflicted with some of the ills 
common to horseflesh, but nothing contagious is admitted 
to the Home. The health of the creatures is well looked 
after. There are two veterinary surgeons to the Home. 
These make a written report on each case fortnightly 
to the secretary; and horses lent to take the place of 
invalids resting in the Home must be brought to the 
veterinary once a week to be examined. Admittances 
are by letters from subscribers. Costers’ donkeys are 
taken free on one subscriber's letter. 

The horses seem so comfortable that one would say the 
only ailment of the Home is senile decay—always excepting 
the poor thing with the fractured knee. But you should 
see in the office photographs of some of the creatures as 
they looked when they came in—mere piteous bags of bones, 
sorrowful, despairing, poor sacrifices to the cruel ease of 
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htiman beings. These help you to realise the kindness that 
seeks to reduce by even a little the mass of suffering and 
wrong inflicted upon the most patient of our servants—our 
brother the horse. It was good to think of these few in 
kindly shelter, and we enjoyed all the more the country 
tea, with real cream, which winds up a most pleasant and 
friendly little function. CATHARINE ‘TYNAN. 








SILVER GILT MACE FOR THE CITY OF MANCHESTER. 
The accompanying design for the new mace for the city 
of Manchester illustrates the symbolism of a mace, which 
is the delegated royal authority, exorcised 
by the Lord Mayor for the time being. 
This consists in the representation, on a 
large scale, of the imperial crown (not 
the old royal crown) of the sovereign, 
surmounted by an orb and a cross, with 
the full blazon of the arms of the United 
Kingdom in the centre of the dome. 
The fillet is set with real carbunceles, 
amethysts, and moonstones, while the 
base-head, of size in proportion, is drawn 
in the style of the finest ancient examples. 
The treatment of the stem is in accord- 
ance with its use. The plain fiuted 
columnar portion is that which will be 
against the shoulder when carried in 
state, while the lower plain portion, with 
its spiral band, is that which will be 
clasped by the hands of the macebearer. 
All the enamel work, therefore, is placed 
above the part which rests on the 
shoulder. ‘The artist has, however, 
endeavoured to avoid the mere stick- 
like appearance of the stems of many old 
maces “ a novel arrangement of masses 
in the portion between the shoulder and 
the hand. <A bold knob with shell- 
frames has four typical heads, on which 
are designs representing cotton manu- 
facture, commerce, machinery, and art. 
Below this in a broad band is a figure 
representing the city of Manchester in 
the centre, with a sceptre:of commerce. 

The maceliead bears the city arms in 
full blazon, supported by the arms of the 
county and the Duchy of Lancaster 
and the cross of St. George. The lower 
division of the head has in the centre an 
allegorical figure of the winged genius of 
Manchester offering the crown of reward 
to those distinguished in her various 
industries. Symbolic heads in medallions 
occupy the sides with intervening em- 
blems of prosperity; and another alle- 
gorical figure typical of the artistic and 
educational genius of Manchester is seen_ 
on the reverse. The mace isa notable piece of work. Messrs. 
Elkington and Co., of Birmingham, are the makers. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


MANUFACTURING 

















FURNISHERS & DECORATORS. 


























FOR THE 


MOST _ TASTEFUL, 











HAMPTON & SONS’ 
LOUIS XV. BANQUETTE. 






VARIED, AND 


EXTENSIVE 


HAMPTON & SONS’ 
“WAKEFIELD” CHAIR. 















Gilt Frame, Seat in Figured Silk, £4 15s 











HAMPTON & SONS’ 




















CARPETS, &c., 


STOCK OF Stained cone a ee. 23in. wide, 
INEXPENSIVE SHERATON CHAIR. — 
HAMPTON & SONS’ 89 in. high, 26 in. wide, in gr . bs. 
LOUIS XV. CABINET. DECORATIVE If in Figured Silk, £6 
Mabegeny , Brees "~~ ry 
lass Si Shelf, 
18 ie, comme ~“y 43 in. high’ F U R N ITU R E + 
£4 18s. 
» oS FABRICS, 













HAMPTON & SONS’ 
GALLERIES 


HAMPTON & SONS’ 
MAHOGANY TABOURET. 
In Figured Velveteen, 21in. by liin., 
18s. 6d. 


























AND 


CATALOGUES, 

















HAMPTON & SONS’ 





SHOWING 
















ae: ae Houses Furnished throughout in | iianilt eas 
ao Mahogany, 4a high, HAMPTON & SONS’ the most Tasteful Manner at HAMPTON & SONS’ EMPIRE MUSIC STAND. 


CURIO CABINET. 








15} in square, £4 4s. LOUIS XIII. WALNUT ARMCHAIR. 
Brass Vase Lamp, safety burner, 


7s. 6d. Seat and Back in Tapestry, £4 10s. 





Least Expense. 


Mahogany, with Brass Mounts, 40in. 
With Open Bookshelves, and 22 in. by high, 16in. ar 14} in. back to front, 
7 


15in. Tea-Table Top, £4. 








Cabinet Factories and General Works ; BELYEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 


Purchases of £1 and upwards sent Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom. 









THE FAULKNER DIAMOND 


FINEST STONES EVER PRODUCED (fegi.) 


Name Brooch, Price 25s. 











Date Brooch, 21s. 





Diamond Moon, 27s. 6d. 
Smaller, from 7s- 


- 


ANY NAME TO ORDER. 


Cluster Earrings, 
21s. pair. 





Gold Earrings, 17s. 
Smaller, 20s. 


Diamond Links, 28s. 
pair, 


ca et Broh 
8s. 6 


Diamond Shoe 
Pin, 25s. 





Diamond Star, 22s. 
Larger, 258. and 30s. 





Diamond and Pearl Bracelet, ase? 
Or all Diamonds, 35s. 
A. 


FAULKNER, 


‘Manufacturing Jeweller, 





Brooch, 108. 


aooness: KIMBERLEY House, 98, THE QUADRANT, REGENT ST., W. 


\ Diamond Curb Brooch, 258. 


' Established 30 Years. Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


Sold only in I-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and 
8-ounce, and I-Ib. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine > bled Condition. 









La | da 
2, rid 
Sfawsge epee? 


Ask all -Tobaceo Sellers, Stores, &¢., and take no other. 


THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


“NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES. 











In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 



























A MAGAZINE CAUSERIE. 

Armenia suffers eclipse in the reviews, though Dr. Dillon, 
in the Fortnightly, recites fresh horrors on the authority of 
the British Vice-Consul at Erzeroum, and though one of 
the Moslem gentlemen who haunt the Nineteenth Century 
favours us with a refreshing specimen of Oriental logic. 
Ile savs, in effect, that we have no more right to judge 
Turkish administration in,Armenia from the reports of 
the European Consuls than he. would have to judge 
English society from the cases in our police courts and 
the Divorce Court. The trifling circumstance that our law 
reports are not indictments of Sir Francis Jeune’s character 
nor of the honesty of our police magistrates has escaped the 
notice of this ingenious advocate. But Armenia is eclipsed, 
and the American question is upon us, Mr, H. M. Stanley 
describes in the Nineteenth Century the awful crimes which 
England has committed against the peace of American 
journalists, I learn from this appalling calendar that 
some Englishmen have dared to criticise American authors 
and newspapers, while others have taken unto themselves 
wives from the radiant cluster of American heiresses. 
Mr. Edward Dicey, who writes very temperately in the 
same review on the Venezuelan dispute, has no high 
opinion of the British case. I suppose dear old Maga 
would not be the tantrum-compeller we all know and 
revere if she did not strike in at this juncture with a 
provocative criticism of ‘** American history.”’ Schoolboys 
over the water, it seems, are taught things which force Maga 
to remind the Americans that they were all wrong in the War 
of Independence, and that the colonists were by no means the 
fine fellows their historians would have their descendants 
believe. Then in the war of 1812 England was quite right 
agai; yet the American schoolboy is not told in his 
history books that as British sailors deserted in great 
numbers, and as ‘‘impressment was part of our tradi- 
tional policy,” our cruisers were justified in seizing and 
searching American ships. On Mr. Sidney Low's review 
in the National of our relations to the other Great 
Powers, the immediate aspect of affairs furnishes. an 
important commentary; but a gentleman who tells us 
that the Transvaal is ripe for revolution, and that the 
Boers will soon be taught a lesson in warfare, must feel 
that his article needs revision. 

The new international review, Cosmopolis, makes 
an excellént beginning. The French section is par- 
ticularly strong with stories by M. Paul Bourget 
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and M. Anatole France, and the first of M. Edouard 
Rod's rather pessimistic articles on French litera- 
ture to-day. Mr. Lang shows some discontent with 
the maternal for his English literary chronicle; but 
Mr. Walkley discourses on the London theatre with 
unfailing verve; Mr. Norman writes on foreign affairs 
with sound judgment; and Mr. Edmund Gosse’s judicious 
criticism of ‘* Jude the Obscure ” offers a pleasant contrast 
to the jeremiad of Mrs. Oliphant in Blackwood, Never has 
anything so dreadful been seen in English fiction as 
Mr. Hardy’s frankness. Never was such shocking con- 
versation heard in our drawing-rooms as that which is 
rrompted by the modern novel. Mrs. Oliphant, I presume, 
1as not read ‘* Tom Jones,” nor studied the engaging ease 
of manners which distinguished the patronesses of the 
virtuous Richardson. Cosmopolis sablidhes the first instal- 
ment of one of Stevenson's unfinished romances, ‘‘ Weir of 
Hermiston,” and this, at all events, has the charm of 
the wizard’s style. Mr. Barrie makes his reappearance 
with the opening chapters of ‘Sentimental Tommy,” 
in Seribner’s. ‘Tommy's mother is transplanted from 
Thrums to a tenement house in a great city, and the best 
thing in these chapters is the letter she writes out of her 
misery and destitution to an old companion at Thrums, 
describing, with dogged bravado, the imaginary luxury of 
her state. Here, and in some other passages, Mr. Barrie's 
hand has distinctly gained in strength, though occasionally 
the manner is somewhat over-elaborated. In the Nineteenth 
Century Maxwell Gray assures us that ‘‘ criticism is dead,”’ 
and then obliges us with a few examples of the defunct art; 
for instance, that ‘‘ Shakspere is greatest when he tells the 
sad stories of the deaths of kings,” and that Victor Hugo 
was the founder of the decadent school. There are also 
several pages of rhapsody and dubious grammar about 
the functions of the imagination. In the National there 
is another onslaught on the literary agent, whose chief 
offences seem to be that he tempts decayed authors to 
go on writing, and floods us with new authors who 
ought never to have written at all. It is obvious, of 
course, that but for this malign influence, writers who 
have nothing new to say would lay down the pen, and 
publishers would be able to guarantee the talent of every 
recruit. I express no opinion on this burning contro- 
versy; but, from a practical point of view, I should say 
that these attacks on the literary agent are his best 
advertisements. All the tiraders, however, must yield to 
Ouida, who shows in the Nineteenth Century the terrible 
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effects of an accident insurance policy. Before starting on 
a railway journey a man takes an insurance ticket, which 
entitles his heir toa hundred pounds in the event of his 
death by accident on the way. Think of the unspeakable 
degradation of pricing a human life at a hundred pounds! 
It follows that society has now no reverence for life; murders 
are increasing; very soon public opinion will applaud assassins 
Science helps this horrible depravity ; for your modern bomb 
does not surround a victim with the sanctity of death ; 
it makes death ridiculous by blowing him to fragments. 
This is the result of your civilisation, of the complete 
extinction of the sense of beauty. In the days of Cesar 
Borgia, murder was rather common, no doubt, but then it 
was done beautifully, as Hedda Gabler would say. In the 
Century, Mr. Marion Crawford summons up a picture of 
Rome when the Crsars reigned over a stately city, not yet 
disfigured by squalid streets and hideous inventions. The 
Emperor is watching the sports in the arena, especially the 
gambols of the lions with the bodies of Christians, and he 
says, ‘* They are like white mice ; let us have some more!” 
This ought to satisfy Ouida’s craving for beauty. 

In the New Review there is a remarkable story by Mr. 
H. G. Wells, called ‘*‘ Under the Knife,” the dream of a 
chloroformed patient who is undergoing an operation 
and believes himself dead. It is a powerful piece of 
writing. Power is just the quality which the magazine 
short story too often lacks. Mr. Pugh comes near it in the 
English Illustrated, and so does Mr. Stephen Crane in 
‘* A Grey Sleeve,” a vivid little war sketch, and Mr. Louis 
Becke in a grim tale of revenge. Mr. Hubert Howard 
gives a graphic account in the Contemporary of the Cuban 
insurgents, whom he pictures from personal experience a 
noble fellows, fully deserving of American sympathy. 
At present the Venezuelans are monopolising the solici- 
tude of the Great Republic. It is rather hard that 
the diligent reader whose blood is stirred by the bold 
Cubans has to turn to the wrongs of curates set forth 
by the Rey. A. G. Atkinson in the Contemporary. Some- 
how curates do not appeal to one’s combative independence ; 
yet Canon Jessopp, in the Nineteenth Century, demands 
Church reform rather than Church defence, in a spirit 
which is almost warlike. Mr. Leslie Stephen, in his 
vigorous reply to Mr. Gladstone's defence of Bishop Butler 
in the Nineteenth Century, has the advantage over his great 
antagonist of being perfectly lucid; but it is difficult to 
follow Prince Kropotkin’s demonstration of the Hottentot’s 
moral superiority to civilised society. L. F. AUSTIN. 
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LUMBAGO, SPRAINS, 
BRUISES, 


RHEUMATIC PAINS, 


SLIGHT CUTS 
IN HEALTHY PERSONS, 


SORE THROAT from COLD, 
CHEST COLDS, 


ELLIMAN'S 
“ELIMINATES ” 


PAIN 


NEURALGIA FROM COLD, 


CHILBLAINS BEFORE 
BROKEN, 


CORNS WHEN PAINFUL, 
TIRED FEET, 


STIFFNESS FROM 
SEVERE EXERCISE, &c., 





Are pains all relieved oy a prompt and free use of 
Elliman’s Universal Embrocation. 





In Bottles, 1s. lid, 2s. 9d, and 4s. 


In Jars, lls. and 22s. 





ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO, SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 





Is. Bottles. A SPOTLESS SEIN. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
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ULPHOLINE LOTION, | 
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THIS VALUABLE GUIDE TO 
Practical Disinfection during cases of Infectious 


Illness and in every-day life, 
Will be SENT FREE on application to 


The SANITAS CO., Limited, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E., 


Disinfectant Manufacturers and Sole Manufacturers of the famous 
“Sanitas"’ Preparations and Appliances. 
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City Show Rooms:—29, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


New York Depét :—636, W. 55th STREET. 
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Prices, 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, and 6/- each. 


NURSERY LAMP 
WARMERS. 


From Mrs, PHIBBS, 
Ardfert Abbey, Ardfert, Ireland, 
15, 1895. 

I find your “PYRAMID” FOOD WARMER 
most invaluable. I keep it going night and day. 
I have been ill for fifteen years, but am now 
recovering my health by taking a little warm 
food every hour and a half. 

S. E. PHIBBS. 


Clarke’s Pyramid and Fairy Light Co., Ltd., 
London, N.W. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 
] Y THEIR CONSTRUCTION—the glass chimney 
conducting and concentrating heat to the bottom 
of the water vessel—they give a larger amount of light 
and heat than can be obtained in any other lamp of 
the same class. All are fitted with 


CLARKE’S NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 


By this invention any liquid food can be poured out 
or drunk without scum or grease passing through the 
spout, and it prevents spilling when poured into a 
feeding-bottle—so unavoidable with all other Pannikins. 





Oct. 





CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 


The Burglar’s Horror. 
Clarke’s ‘‘ Pyramid” Lights supply a want 


Long felt on sea and land; 


They warm your food, give pleasant light, P 


And always are at hand. 


PLL LLLLLIF OW 


Are the best in the world, and the only suitable ones for 
burning in the above, and for lighting passages, lobbies, &c. 
To Burn 9 Hours, 8 Lights in Box, jd. per Box. 

To Burn 6 Hours, 12 Lights in Box, 9d. per Box. 


N.B.—No Paraffin or other dangerous material used in the manufacture of any of 


Clarke's Lights. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE 





DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


CLARKE'S “ Pyramid” and‘ Fairy” Light Co., Ltd., Cricklewood, 
London, N.W., where all Letters should be addressed. 


~CLARKES 


NIGHT Aa LIGHT 


TH 5 
REPRESENT E 
PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CAS 











BEFORE 
COINC 
ABROAD, 


“Consult with Messrs. Silver 
and Co., of Cornhill. This firm 
has supplied travellers, includ- 
ing myself, with their outfit, 
and know exactly what is 
needed for every part of the 
Globe.”’—Extract from “Notes on Out- 
fit,” by Consul H. H. JOHNSTON, H.M. 
Commissioner for CENTRAL AFRICA. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO 


S. W. SILVER & C0., 
SUN COURT, 67, CORNAILL, 


LONDON, E.C. 


ARTIFICIAL PERFUMES. 
CAUTION! 


Messrs. J. & E. ATKINSON warn 
their customers against the Artificial 
Chemical Perfumes at present so exten- 
sively offered. Though strong they are 
nasty, and from a hygienic point of view 
their use is to be strongly deprecated. 


ATKINSON'S .“‘ NATURAL” PERFUMES 


are made from .flowers, and possess all their 
natural fresh sweetness. They cannot be sur- 
passed either in delicacy or strength. 


ATKINSON'S “WHITE ROSE.” 
‘A charming Scent.” —H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, Old Bond Street, London. 

















Free from 
Mercury. 





FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
ETC. 








In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 





COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 
PILLS 









Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R.H.G 


**Two pairs of boots hned with fur 
were also taken ;_ and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 

ble success. In fact, the marvel- 
jous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of mune who passed through 
H the same district many months after 

wards, informed me that my fame as a 
* medicine man" had not dicd out ” 
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A perfect camera on a small scale, 

Weighs only 5 ounces. 

Size of Picture, 14 x 2 inches. 

Loaded in daylight. 

One button does it—sets the shutter, 
and changes action from time to in- 
stantaneous. 

Made of aluminium, and covered with 
leather. 

Price, with 12 Exposures of Film, 


£1 Is. 


EASTMAN 


Photographic Materials 
Co. Limited, 


115-117 Oxford St., London, W. 


G. E. LEWIS'S GUNS. 


“The Gun of the Period.” 
Trape Mark RecistEerep. 


AS AN EJECTOR. 








Honours : 
Paris, 1878 ; 
Sydney, 1879; 
Melbourne, I881 ; 
Calcutta, 1884. 









"THE GUN 7 
SOF THE PERIODS 
FREBLE GRIP 


Ww 1 PATENT 
EJECTOR 


CY 


ONLY EJECTS 

EXPLODED CARTRIDE 

EJECTING FROM 
FOREND. 





Illustrated Catalogue, 6d.; Abroad, 18. 

We are now making above with an ejector, the newest and best, 
hammerless, or with hammers, price 20 to 40 guineas, with English, 
Damascus, or steel barrels, choke or cylinder bores. . 5 guineas 
extra, or Colonial model, ¢.¢., one pair rifle barrels yee or long 





range, with extra shot barrels fitting same stock, price 40 tv 60 guineas. 
Workmanship and shooting guaranteed. ; 











CG. E. LE WIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINGHAM, (Established 1850.) 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Aug. 3, 1898) of; Sir George Martin- 
Holloway,, of Tittenhurst,.Sunninghill, Berks, and 
78, New Oxford Street, who died on. Aug. 14 at Cologne, 
was proved on Dec. 30 by Walpole Lioyd Greenwell, 
Vere Langford Oliver, and Edward Eyre Greenwell, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£66,747. The testator gives £1000 to the Royal Holloway 
College, Egham, to found a scholarship to be named after 
him, and to be competed for under such conditions and 
tenable for such periods as the Governors shall think fit; 
£500 to the same. college to founda prize, also to be 
named after him, to be awarded annually to the best and 
generally most efficient student ; £500 and all his jewellery, 
plate, pictures, books, furniture,, household stores, horses 
and carriages at Tittenhurst and 78, New Oxford Street, to 
his. wife, Dame Sarah Martin-Helloway; his freehold 
house, 14, King’s Gardens, West Brighton, with the 
furmiture and effects, and £20,000 to his daughter, Mrs. 
Celia Sabina Oliver ; £5000 to his sister, Amelia Georgiana 
Cox; and legacies to his executors, brother, godson, 
nephews, secretary, and servants... The residue of his real 
and personal estate he leayes, upon trust, for his wife, for 
life, then for his daughter, for life, and then for her 
issue as she shall appoint. 

The Irish probate, sealed at Dublin, of the will (dated 
May 23, 1890) of the Hon. Michael Harrison, one of the 
judges of the High Court of Justice, Ireland, of 3, Mount- 
joy Square, Dublin, who died un Oct. 8 at Ardamine 
Gorey, in the county of Wexford, granted to Mrs. Sophie 
Mary Harrison, the widow, Thomas Davison, and James 
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Orr, the nephew, the acting executors, was resealed in 
London on es 23, the voles of the personal estate in 
England and Ireland amounting to £59,032. The testator 
bequeaths £200 and all his plate, pictures, books, furniture, 
carriages, horses, articles of domestic or personal use or 
ornament to his wife ; and £1000 to his son Robert Francis 
Harrison. All kis real estate and the residue of his personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, then for 
his issue as she shall appoint; and in default of appoint- 
ment to all his children (except his son Robert Francis) in 
equal shares. 

The will (dated Dec. 9, 1893) of Colonel Charles Mumby, 
J.P., of Spring Gardens, Gosport, Hants, who died on 
Oct. 31, was proved on Dee. 12 by Charles John Everitt 
Mumby and Bonner Harris Mumby, the sons, and George 
Cooke, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £25,624. The testator bequeaths £500, and 
all his household furniture and effects to his wife, Mrs, 
Mary Murch Mumby; and during her life £150 per annum 
to his son Spencer Murch Mumby. The residue of his real 
and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife for 
life, and then for his children in equal shares, He authorises 
his executors to sell his soda-water and ice business to his 
son Charles John Everitt Mumby, and his executor, 
Mr. G. Cooke. 

The will (dated Sept. 12, 1895) of Mr. William Archibald 
Patterson, J.P., of The Ropewalk, Nottingham, who died 
on Sept. 25, was proved at the Nottingham District 
Registry on Dec. 7 by Harry Munk and George Parr, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate in the United 
Kingdom amounting to £22,667. The testator bequeaths 
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£2500 each to his nieces, Josephine White and Ada White ; 
and legacies to his late wife's relatives, brother-in-law, 
and executors. The residue of his real and personal estate 
he leaves to his nephew, Herbert William Thackeray 
Patterson. 


The will (duted Dec. 3, 1891), with a codicil (dated 
May 23, 1894), of Mrs. Lucy Hakewill, of 77, Inverness 
Terrace, Bayswater, who died on Noy. 30, was proved on 
Dec. 16 by Colonel Edward Thomas Browell, R.A., and 
William Jebb Wigston, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £14,697. There are many 
legacies to relatives and others, and the residue of her 
property the testatrix gives to the said Edward Thomas 
Browell. 


The will (dated Noy. 17, 1894) of Mr. Charles James 
Hadfield, of Darjeeling, York Road, Tunbridge Wells, 
who died on Oct. 19, was proved on Dee, 24 by Mrs. Rose 
Ann Hadfield, the widow, and Culliford Barrow, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£13,798. The testator gives £200 to his cousin, Mr. C. 
Barrow, and the residue of his real and personal estate to 
his wife absolutely. 


The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot 
of the county of Wigtown, of the will (dated July 6, 1892) 
of Mr. Patrick Campbell, J.P., of Belmont, Stranraer, who 
died on Aug. 27, granted to Miss Helen Maude Campbell, 
the daughter, and Edward Chesshyre Huntington, the 
accepting executors nominate, was resealed in London on 
Dec, 23, the value of the personal estate in England and 
Scotland amounting to £12,510. 
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INFLUENZA. 


Dr. A. B. GRIFFITHS, F.R.S., F.C.S., ete., the celebrated Bacteriologist, after 
exhaustive trials, certified on Aug. 24, 1895, as follows: 
is THE BEST REMEDY for 


INFLUENZA, as it undoubtedly 
destroy3 the poisonous ptomaine which is produced in the 





“KREAT HALVIVA 


system during an attack of the Disease.” 


KREAT HALVIVA is largely prescribed by leading Medical Authorities. 





2s. 9d. a Bottle of all Chemists, or in dispensing quantities. Wholesale Depot, 
HALVIVA COMPANY, Ltd., 4, Temple Chambers, London. 


















Dr. DE JONGH’S ucir- crown 
COD LIVER OIL. 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, &e. 


ts, 2/6; Pints, 4/9; Quarts, 9/-. 
onials surrounding each Bottle. 


Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. 


The most Efficacious 
Remedy for Diseases of the 


Chemists, in capsuled Imperial Half-pin' 
It is sold by all te ne ps 











CIGARETTE 


UNEQUALLE 


GREGORY « C°’s 
FURNITURE 


MANUFACTURED AT THEIR OWN WORKS 
| Combines the high finish and sound workmanship of the 
| CHIPPENDALE and SHERATON PERIODS with the ARTISTIC 
FORMS suitable to modern requirements, at moderate prices. 
in great part displayed 
|appropriate decorations and accessories, will be found one of 
the most artistic in London. 


| Highest Awards at Chicago Exhibition for “ Excellent Cabinet Work, Good Workman- 
| ship, Fine Finish, and for Marqueterie.” 


212, 214, & 216, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


in fitted rooms, 


Founded 1828. 
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T HREE NE W NOVELS. 
NOW READY 
UP IN ARMS. By MARGERY HOLLIS, 
Author of * Andrey,” * Through Thick and Thin,” &c. Ia 
3 vols, feap #vo. 
NOW READY 
\ CLEVER WIFE. By W. PETT RIDGE, 
- Author of * Telling Stories," &c. In 1 vol., crown #vo, @ 
NOW READY 
(THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHTM. 
By H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of “ The Model 
f Christian Gay n 1 vol., crown ®vo, és 
Rieuagp Bewriey and Son, New Burlington Street 
NO. | NOW READY. 
(\OSMOPOLIS : An International Monthly 
Review. 20 pp. price 2. éd 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 1806 
Weir of Hermiston Roverst Louts Srevenson 
The Origin of the War of 1x70 Sin CHagies DILae 


Henny James 

Epuunp Gosse 

Paut Bouncer 

ANATOLE France, 
Epovanp Rov. 

Grorces Basnogs 
FRANCISQUE Sane 

Eunst von Witpawnaven. 


The Figure in the Carpet 

Mr. Hardy's New Novel 

L' Age de l’ Amour 

Le Chanteur de Kymé 

Le Mouvement des Idées 

Othello 

Alexandre Dumas Fils 

Das Orakel: Eiue Erinnerung 

Die Geschichte 
Romischen Staat . 

Das Madchen von Oberkirch: Ein 
Dramatischer Entwurf Goethes 

Ihdvra Pec 

Zur Centenartfeier oor rl tho, erap shie: 
Die Kunst Raffet 


ITERATURE— 


en France 


der Todesstrafe im 


Tuxoporn Momsen. 
Extcu Scumipr. 
FRiepRicn SPiELMAGEN. 


Heemann HeLverion 
CHRONICLES, 
Andrew Lang, Emile Faguet, Anton Bettelheim. 


THE DRAMA— Bb. Walkley, Jules Lemaitre, Otto Neumann- 
fofer 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS—Henry Norman, F. de Pressensé, “ Ignotus.” 
Annual Subscription, 3s. ; Half-Yearly, 16a. 6d. ; post free. 


London: T. Fisnex Unwiy, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Just Published 


‘OUT AND ITS CURE. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free. 


By J. COMPTON 





x BURNETT, M.D. “ Sufferers from gout will be interested in 
& little book by the well-known specialist.”"—Land and Water 
London: James Eprrs and Co. (Ltd.), 170, Piccadilly, and 
48, Threadneedle Street. 
WHERE TO WINTER. 


| GRAND HOTEL. 
Lift at every floor. Electric light throughout. Charmingly 
situated facing the ocean. The climate is as mild and delightful as 
that of Nice and Italy. This splendid establishment, facing the sea 
and baths, the finest situation in the town, close to golf and lawn- 
tennis; is famed for its great comfort, 

moderate iy curpesting all other hotels in the dist 
frequented by the élite, and is the rendezvous of the English ~ th, 
During the winter season the terms are from 10 f. per day, according 
to tloors occupied. All private rooms are car neted. Great improve- 
ments have been introduced in the Grand Hotel, with a view to 
satiotying all the comforts which travellers may desire. Caloriféres 
have been fixed up to heat the entire house. A special omnibus 
meets travellers for the Grand Hotel at the arrival of the train. 
Address, Mr. Mowrenar, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 
PuIETY - GUINEA TOURS 

Tro 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, and ATHENS, 

On the Steam-ship ST. SUNNIVA, accompanied by Mr. Perowne- 

Lectures by Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE and Others. 
Fare includes Return Ticket to Marseilles, vid Calais, and Thirty 

Days’ po 

Dates of Departure: JAN. 21, FEB. 21, MARCH 30. 

Particulars from SEC "- TARY, *. ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, 
LONDON, N.W. 


IARRITZ. 


Eé +¥YPT AND INDIA FROM VENICE. 


The PENINSULAR AND D ORIENT AL COMPANY, under 
Contract with the Government of Italy, will run Steamers regularly 
from VENICE to EGYPT (Port Said), and in connection with this 
service Steamers will also run through from VENICE to BOMBAY 
at stated intervals without transhipment of passengers or cargo. 
As the Railway Services between London and Venice are convenient, 
this new _ rf aftord an excellent ent opportunity « of reaching either 

ypt or Bom 
PENINSC LAR AND ORLE NTA AL L 8T EAM NAVIGATION CO., 
122, Leadenhall Street, London, B.C 


W INTER IN THE W. EST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. 


65 days for oe 5 or ee Peognlicont vessels of ee 
ROY AL MAI PACKET COM 





ANY. 
For sasieatens apply 
18, Moorgate Street, or 29, Cockspur Street oot (Week End), London. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


By the Steamships LUSITANIA, 3877 tons’ register, and 
eanuan 3876 tons’ register, from London, Ser 
WEST INDIA ISLANDS and, BERMUL 
_The LUSITANIA wi leave London Jan. 15 for * Two Months’ 
NERIFFE, BARBADOS, NID/ 
Ss JINCENT, ‘8ST. LUCIA, MARTINIQU E; 
‘A, FaMate A, BERMUDA, pad MADEIRA, arriving 
at Plymouth March b. and London March 1 
CRUISES TO FOL LOW 
For moRoCC 9, SICIL Y, PAL ESTINE, end EGYPT. 


Le Feb. 20; returnin rt 
For SOU TH OF SP PAIN, GREEC! E. 2, ‘STANTINOPL UE, &c. 
MALGEIA, &e. 


eaving March 31; 
For § sictt ILY, VESTS E, ‘CORFU, 
vin returnin, 
String Band, Electri¢ ee iene, . High Clase Cuisine. 
Managers F. 
& 1 ME 5, Lunaontals and Co. Fenchurch Avenue. 
For passage apply to the latter firm,5, Fenchurch Aveane, London, 
E. C.; or the West End | Brane’ h, 16, ( fockspur Street, 
| RINSMEAD PIANOS. 
The free singing quality of tone in the middle reaiter < 
John Brinsmead and Sons’ Semi- "= Piano, Style L.L. 
enhanced bya Lo rege bass and a treble of exceptional ay 
its touch is e xquisite, and its durability is exceptional. 
Legion of Honour. Numerous Gold Medals. 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS 
Manufactured by JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS ONLY, 
Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Head Offices, 





Lists Free. 
OHN BROADWOOD .and SONS’ 
PIANOFORTE 
For SALE, HIRE, ~ on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
Pianos exchan 


New and Second -hand Pianofortes. 
JO OuN BROADWOOD and SON 
Great Pulteney Street (near Plocadilly ¢ Circus), London, w. 





"I,HOMAS OETZMANN and. CO.’S” PIANOS. 
Thomas Oetzmann and Co. desire it to be most distinctly 
understood that they are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 
a § oF address is 
BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 


YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
Tunings free. No hire charged if purchased in six months. 

The cheapest house for hiring rea y faa. vianos by all the best 
makers is THOMAS OETZMANN an . 27, Baker Street, W, 








OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W.° 
IANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 


Octzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or tree Years’ System. 
Carriage free. Tunings free. Cheapest House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THO MAS OETZMANN and CO.'s, 
27, Baker Street, Portman Square, 


OOD SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 
Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed 
low-priced new ones. GREAT SALE. Grands and Derieuss. 
Broadwood’s, Collard’s, Erard’s, and other makers. From £10 
to £100. Send for nm Aaa Catalogues. All Pianos packed 
free and sent to an 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 


URCHASERS who can pay Cash will find 
oe the ve Ceapest House in the Kingdom for new Grand and 
Cottons Fie y Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Oetzmann, Stelawel 

Bechstein, and oleae makers of repute is THOMAS OETZM 

and CO.’8, 27, Baker Street. London, W., where the merits “t the 


Pianos ‘y, ‘the respective makers cap be tried ane by side. All 

packed free and forwarded. Only address, 27, Baker Street, 

Dp ee SALE OF RT AN OS, 

ORGANS, ae. RETURNED FROM HIR 

Ten years’ ye * Easy terms, approval,, 

Cottages 7,9, 1 
Class 0; ba guiness, 
Class 1, 17 guineas. 
Class 2, 20 guineas. 

American’ O: 











Series free, 


Class 6, 35 guineas. — 
Class 7,40 guineas. 
Clase 9, Bogut eas 
rs, 


guineas 
eclases, “23 guineas. 
Class 4, 26 guineas. 
Class 5, , 30 guineas. 





excellent cocking. _ | 
rict ; 
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THE CONTINENT 


‘Via QUEENBORO’- FLUSHING. 


ROYAL 


GREAT SAVING IN TIME. 
The magnificent new 
BERLIN-—LONDON in 20 Hours 
LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 Hours 
Etc. 


DUTCH MAIL, 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. 


21-Kyor Pappie-Sreamens, built by the Fairfield Co., of Glasgow, are now running in this Service. 


Berlin, 
Dresden, 


8.28 p.m. 
12.31 am. 


Arrival 
Arrival 


ZEELAND STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, 





Allays all Skin 
Irritation. 
Those Who Know 
it, use it. 


Cures Influenza, 

Chilblains, Cuts, 

Burns, Neuralgia, 
&e. 


The Brownies are atter jt! 
HOMOCEA is sold by all Chemists at 1/1) and 2/9 per box or free by post for 1/3 and 3/- from 


THE HOMOCEA CO., LTD., 22, 








Hamilton Square, ‘Birkenhead.  __ 








ENGLISH 








Guaranteed for Accuracy, Durability, Strength, and Value. 


BENSON’S “FIELD.” 


In Silver Cases, 


£15. 








ENGLISH RETiE® HALF  CHRONOMETER. London Make. 
nd oies usted to prevent varios when worn on horseback, 
Be me eieatiog, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, massive 18-ct. Gold Cases, 


£25; or in Silver Denne, a #165. 


J. W. BENSON. 





BENSON’S 
LADY’S ENGLISH 1 Silver Cases, 


LEVER. 
£8.8s. 


Selections sent on 
Approval. 





In 
18-ct. Gold Cases, 


Best LONDON MADE. see £15. 
Keyless action. 
throughout. 18-ct. Gold 

Hunting, ae ar or Orystal Glass. 
£15; or in Silver Cases, £&S Ss. 


Illustrated Pamphlet of Watches, Chains, Brooches, 


Engagement Rings, &c., &c., post free. 


STEAM FACTORY: G2 S&S 64, LUDGATE Hitt. 


‘And 28, — ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.c, 





Estd. 1749. 


Flushing. 
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ED.PINAUD 


PARIS. 37, B¢ de Strasbourg, 


ED.PINAUD' ca rvica acnue 
IMORA BREON! | AIDA 


ED.PINAUD eerie 


tonic; prevents the hair from alts ng off. 


ED. PINAUD'S IXORA SOAP 


The best soap known, 





Sold by all First-class Perfumers. 
Wholesale: R. HOVENDE 
31, Berners Street (Ox 





& SONS. 
‘ord Street), London, W 








NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
WINDOW-BRACKET THERMOMETERS, 


Enabling the 
observer to 
read from 
inside the 
House the 


Temperature 


Price 25s., 42s., and 63s. 
Price 21s., 25s., and 35s. 


outside, 











WATCHES 








Thermometers for Sitting and Bed-Rooms, 1s. 6d. cach. 
Registering Minimum Thermometers, 3s, 6d. each. 
ILLUSTRATED Prick-Lists FREE TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE.WORLD. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Scientific Insseoment Makers to Her Majesty the Queen 
nd British and Foreign Governments. 


38, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


BRAXcHRS—45; Cornhill, and 122, Regent Street, London. 
Photographic Studios—Crystal Palace. 


THE 





MANUFACTURED IN TnreEE Sizes, at 


10/6, 16/6, « 25/- 


Eacu. 


“LADY HENRY SOMERSET 


has. much pleasure in stating that, after 
trying many pens by various makers, she 
has found none so thoroughly satisfactory 
as the SWAN. FOUNTAIN PEN. of Messrs. 
Masir, Topp,-and Barp. This pen is in- 
valuable to her, and she has found that its 
use greatly facilitates her work. 

(Signed) “ISABEL SOMERSET. 


“To aaa Todd, and Bard, 
93, Cheapside, London, E.C.” 





Reddced Facsimile. 





We require your steel pen and handwriting to select 
a ‘suitable pen. Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
sent post free on application. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 








93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., OR 965A, REGENT ST., W. 
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AN EXHIBITION .OF CHARCOAL DRAWINGS, 


Mr. Mura’s charcoal drawings should be seen by all who 





caro to learn the good use to which an unfashionable 
medium can be put. One is so much accustomed to 
associate charcoal - drawing with the school-room or 


THE 
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colours. Born in Alsace, he was educated at New 
York, and at an early age studied at the National 
Academy in that city, qualifying himself thereby as 


a designer of wall-papers. Some years later he went 
to Munich, where he stayed long enough to learn that 
South German art, apart from its technical quality, 


NEWS 
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as direct a sense of isloat as the most varied palette. In 
these, as well as in such works as * Tho Lock at Rickmans- 
worth,” “A Windy Day,” or * The Last Load,” one 
forgets th at the work is executed in black and white alono, 
so delicate are the tones and so effective is the ensemble. 
In portraying rustic life, oreven street life, Mr. Mura isnot less 


sculpture-gallery that its application to landscape seems 
incongruous. Fifty years or even further beck, 
‘H. BL” produced a few suggestions of landscape by 
means of charcoal on coloured paper, and Daubigny ut 
one time devoted considerable attention to this medium, 
But neither the caricaturist in this country nor the 
landscapist in France found followers who cared to carry 
on the art. Mr, Frank Mura, who now comes forward 
to vindicate the claims of a neglected ‘ servitor,” has for 
some years been resident at Hampstead, and is known to 


ago, 


had nothing to teach him, 


and through them the French Romanticists, appealed 
to the higher side of his nature, and it is by 
them that his art has been moulded. In the present 


collection of his work we realise at once how completely 
artist can reveal himself by means which the majority 


the 


The modern Dutch painters, 


artists can excel 
fulness and reality with which the clouds in Mr. Mura’s 
drawings float across the sky or are driven by the rushing 


successful, and in his quiet reticent way delineates with equal 
truth and power the subjects which come within his reach. 
It is, however, in his treatment of sky and clouds that he 
best shows the resources of charcoal, for few contemporary 


1. colour-box in hand, the absolute truth- 


of his profession reject as inadequate. No one, after 

examining attentively such works as the river scene ** On wind. The exhibition, which is to be seen at Messrs. 
the Memel” or ‘The She ~pherdess driving home her Obach’s (Cockspur Street), may be ‘“caviare to the 
flock, whose Pa the setting sun just touc shes, will deny general,” but it will be thoroughly caged by all 


that in the hands of 


a master charcoal can convey almost 





many as an artist of rare capacity in oils and water- 
L YCEUM—PAN TOMIME MATINEES. | ROBINSON & 
4 EVERY APTERNOON at 
MR. OSCAR BARREPT’s ANNUAL PANTOMIME 
KOBINSON CRUSOE. CAMBRIC 
Written by Mr. Horace Lennard 
Box-officee (Mr Hurst) open daily 10 till 4. 


D*= sY’S THEATRE. 
sT's MODE 


ri EL. 
EVENING a and SATURDAY 


CLEAVER 


And at 170, Lert meee 


SAMPLES AND PRICE- 


who care for refined and sentimental landscape work, 








ST., LONDON, W. 


es 


3 
23 ,, be 
3 ents’ 





a3 » 311 
* The Irish Ca! n 
Roasinson 
world-wide fame. 


foz HKMSTITOHRD 
29 doz. 


BELFAST, Metie"Guscn. 


brics of Messrs, 
& Ceraven have a 
The Queen 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


EVERY. MING. et @15, and LISTS POST FREE. 
bas N.B.—AU inquiries for — and Letter Orders should be 
OORE AND B URGESS | _ MINSTRELS. sent direct to Belfast as hitherto. 
ST. JAMES's HALI 


JUNO 


MAGNIFICENT SUCCESS of the GIG inTic 


THIRTY- FIRST 
NUAI CHRISTMAS ¢ ARNIV at rPhOGRAMME 
twice Daily. at 3a 


Manager, Mr. LAWREN( E ‘BROUGH 


NOW OPEN 


NIAGARA REAL ACE SKATING HALL. 


JAMES'S 7. ‘ARK 


8T 


STATION 


A NOVELTY IN LONDON 








Cycles vexy ‘BEST. 


JUNO 


to any 


New Season List of 
Cycles and 
Cycle Sundries now 

ready, and sent Post 


4 GRAND ICE CARNIVAL of the wor ‘Mas 
4 AND - piace shipt rae Se 
BAL COSTUME DIS pg Rags) 
On JANUARY 8&, 1896, at Lp = & CARRIAGE PAID wel — TR 
TTAGAR r etropolitan Machinists’ Com ° 
winked sin, ~~ HALL. tht BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, pon ae ; 
Exhibition of the Celebrated Diamond Skating as in Paris. it —Boery SURO guaranteed 45 
Pr ssion of Fancy Dress Skaters. 





Fancy Costumes worn by Lady Skaters. 
A Salish yury Car by Morgan 
n Humber Lady's Safety, 1896. 
by Redfern (to Be 
25 Guineas 
And many smaller prizes. 


chosen by Winner), value 


AST 








GAIMAU 


Coughs, Catarrh, 


Commence 11 p.m 
Admission £1 Is. Reserved Seats, inclading admission, £2 2s. 
»pers by V, - Benoist 10s, 6d 
erie Lightt 





HMA CURE 


LTS INDIAN CIGARETTES 


Asthma. Nervous 
and Oppression 


»Xpectoration 
sleeplessness 





NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


Decora:ions and Elec : »y Defries. Lime speenty Lacey wmmediatly relieved by Grimault and Cos Indian 
Urehestra, Herr A. Vorzanger Cigarettes, is, 9d. per box ail Chemists, or post 
The Rink will be Closed from 6.30 p.m. te U p.m. on free Wilcox, 239, Oxford-St. London, W 
Wednesday, Jan. & 
OPN oaast OPEN AT 12 NOON DAILY. MAKER TO 
GRAND SPORTING AND MILITARY SHOW. 
The Great Olympia Success. Piet tnperws of" 
» Performances Daily at 2 and & Late E: 


Gene al Mana ser, SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. Sth 
( yl sYMPIA. CYCL ING EXTRAORDINARY 


vd 8 Daily 

HAMP pd MDE ies OF AL AL NATIONS. 
Track in the W 
HANDICAPS FOR VALUABLE PRIZES. | 
| Programme see Morning Papers. | 

4 tH M. Seots Guards (Bandmaster—Mr. Dunkerton) 

Ds aily Guriag the Performances by kind permission of 
Barrington Campbell. 


-PEACE AND PLEASURE. 

EPSOM DOWNS.—DERBY DAY. 

All the Fun of the Fair. The Derby. 

WAR—IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

Gymkhana, Military Sports. Sword v. Lance. 
Cutting the sheep at Full Gale. Tent-Pegging. 
Ladies’ Hurdle Race. Drag Hunt by a in: ng 
Beagles kindly lent by the Finchley Harriers. 
Grand Indian late “x! diare 

THE MOUNTAIN 

CHITRAL V ALLEY AT HE FORT. 


THE RIVIERA IN LONDON. 
wf the South. Myriads of Palms, Cacti, and other 
Tropical Plants from Beaulieu. A Veritable Fairyland. RIVIERE'S 
G RAND OR HESTRA of 30 Musicians performs daily 3 te 4; 5.30 
7 11 in the Palmariam. electio ms by THE ROYAL 
Ht NG AR AN BAND during the inter 
sYMPIA. 


=: 
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TOorrNe COUGH. 
CROUP. 
EMBROCATION. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL 
TY‘HE celebrated effectual cure without 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, w. 


EDWARDS and SON, iy 7, Queen Victoria Street, London, whose 
names are engraved « 
Sold by all Chemists. 


JOHN WALKER, WATCH and ~ CLOCK 


77, CORNHILL, at ay Re GENT STREET. 

‘The Coruhill,” Silver C rystal-face Keyless Lever Watch, with 
Chro nometer balance, £5 5s. Gold Keyless Lever Watches, from 
£10 10s. Chime Clocks in great variety 
Illus trated C vataloy ywue of W ate hes and ¢ Noe ks, with prices. sent free 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 


the Government Stan mp. 
Price 4s. per Bottle. 
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ONLY ADDRESS OF ORICINAL CARTER. 
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The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many othe fc persone of ape hie testified 
the remarkable efficac 
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HIMROD’S 
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THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use— 
Dec, 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &c. 
Manuractory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 








CURE? ASTHMA 


Established nearly 

Preseribed by the Medical Fert’ - hele hem yo the world. 
It is used as aninhalation and without any after bad effects. 
tte Lag? Sesapl and detailed Testin.onials free by post. 
a as, 5. 
British Dépét—46, Holborn Viacuct, London. 

Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & sons 4 nch & Co., 
J. Sanger & Son, W. Edwards & Son, Ma »berts. & Co., 

John Theompeon. \. Liverpool. and all W ate Ho: ‘ses. 
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A trial of a Box earnestly solicited, as immediate relief is sure. 
2 Boxes, 1s. 1}d., of all Chemists, or sent Post Free for Fourteen Stamps, from the Proprietors, 
M. BEETHAM AND SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


Is the BEST REMEDY ever 
discovered. It acts like magic in 
; relieving all pain and throbbing, 
and soon cures the most obstin- 
ate Corns and Bunions. It is 
especially useful for reducing 
Enlarged Great-Toe Joints. 

“ Sir, pee A sour Cen tints be ae ie 
under the foot, and they hoth came out. I can now 
walk quite comfortably, although I had suffered for 


years, — had tried nearly every advertised remedy 
vithout relief.— Yours obediently, G. Francomse. 
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Ou-Exowe Pump, 
id. per hour, per H.P. 
MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Water Finders and Erectors 
of every class of Machinery for Pumping Water from all 
sources. Pumps operated A electricity, oil, gas, steam, 
wind, turbine, or ram. Is Bored, Dams and Keser- 
voirs Erected; Water Softened and Filtered by an 
improved and inexpensive process. 
Largest and Oldest Makers of Fire-Engines, and Largest 
Makers of High- a Hose-Pipes in the World. All 
nteec 
66 GOLD MEDA Ls. Established 202 Years. 


CALLAND SEE THE PATENT SELF-ACTING PRESSURE AUGMENTER, 
MERRYWEATHERS’ 
63, Lowe Acre, W.C.; & Works, GREENWICH Rb., | S.E. E, 


TO LADIES. 


All the most beautiful women use 


CREME SIMON. 


Mme. ADELINA P ty says: ‘ Have found it 
very good indeed.’ 

For all irritations of the skin it is unequalled, 
CHAPS, REDNESS, ROUGHNESS disappear as 
if by magic. 

Paris: 18, Rue Grange RBatel 
LONDON: Mertens, 64, Holborn Viedwet, E.C, 


Chemists, Druggists, Perfumers, and Stores. 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 

(Established half a century).— Searches and Authontts 
Crest an 
Book-plates engraved in Modern 
HeraldicSeal Engraving. 


Warer-Waeet Pump. 
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Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. 


Motto in heraldiccolours, 7s. 6d. 

and Mediwval styles. 
/UMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLU 

Prospectus post free.—25, C ranbourn Street, London, W.C, 


YRESTED STATIONERY.— CULLETON’S 
4 GUINEA BOX.— Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, 
or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings, 
18 carat, from 42s. Card plate and 50 best visiting-carde, 2s. Hy 

ladies’,38. Wedding and invitation cards. Specimens tree. 


T. CULLETON, 245, Cranbourn Street, London, W. 


lM AYLOR’S  CIMOLITE, 
OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH. 


‘and recom- 
Fresmne R.S., and the 
r general use it is ‘simply invaluable. 
Powter for mpg pormenty used in 
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meypded by the late ,-4 
late Dr. Tilbury Fox. 

It is the Best Dustin 
the Nurseries of ber Me 


Recommend by the Facult Ity. The eminent physician Dr. 
Ronth says: “I feel I i too highly recommend it.” 
cannot aftord to be without it.’ r. Bainbridge. A lad 
writes: ‘‘ Here, in India, for * Prickly Heat,’ I found it wort 
a gumuen a tea-spoonful.” Post free. nd 14 or 36 penny 
stamps. 

Ask for “Taylor’s Cimolite.” See that the Trade Mark, Name, 


and Address are on every Parcel, and do not be persuaded to 
take imitations. 

Introduced into medical Ss ice and prepared by 
JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 
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N? MORE ASTHMA Jfeduls and admitted to be 
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CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, 


ets w Royal Charter. Patron—The QUEEN. 





The sole object of the society is to secure to every child in the 
land hat its life ‘hall be at least endurable. It does this A. 
t success by enforcing and by e aging reat- 
ment of children by their parents. 
The following is the record of the numbers of the children in the 
nation on whose behalf it has enforced its object :— 
- 161 LF abe fos] Neglect and Starvation. 
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Diamonds and Jewellery. Great Red uctions. 
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ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY CURED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
—— WITHOUT 


LEGAL GUARANTEE. 
Z BRUSHING 
EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the most : A : 
5. 7 mn ol — SOPs | LADIES, CENTLEM 





successful American Remedy, is an effervescent A 
powder, taken in water. If three doses do nof AND CHILDRENS 
cure any headache, no matter how caused, send 
the bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND WE 
WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE. ‘Trial bottle, post free, 6d. Larger sizes, a ' a PARE SS 
" 1 


ls. and 2s. Sold by many Chemists, or obtained x SG LEATHER GOODS. 


to order by almost all. 
Nubian Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
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Perfect ease. oe “Toilet ‘Lanoline’ 


Absolute | i ) , . A soothing emollient for health and 
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Noiselessness. ) J plexion. Prevents WRINKLES, 
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at 16, King Street, St. James's, S.W. 
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Benueitully Fini Free. To be Obtained ONLY 


FISHER’S, 188, STRAND. iy, a 
DREWS’ NEW PATENT WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS [O=@2=wco S50) 


GUNS & RIFLES FOR WEDDING OUTFITS AND GENERAL TRAVELLING. and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 
LIGHTER, STRONGER, MORE PACKING CAPACITY 12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS. 
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EADACHE, 
For DIZZINESS. 
for BILIDUSNESS, 
( For ToRPio LIVER, 
ie For LONSTIPATION, 
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A Little List of 
Little Ills Cured. by 


CARTER’ 


TORPID LIVER. 

SICK HEADACHE. 
BILIOUSNESS. 
SALLOW COMPLEXION. 
BACKACHE. 
HEARTBURN. 
SLUGGISH DIGESTION. 
DROWSINESS. 
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HE outlook of British interests abroad seemed to be 
T sufficiently clouded with anxieties during the last 
weeks of 1895, but the first day of the New Year 
brought alarming news of the critical state of affairs in 
An account of Dr. Jameson's ill-advised 
and disastrous expedition into the territory of the 
South African Republic is given on page, 
but it may be of interest to take a brief survey of the 
political geography and recent history of that region, 
over which Sir Hercules Robinson, not as Governor of the 
Cape Colony, but us Imperial High Commissioner, is 
uppointed to manage British relations with self-governing 
States and with native trib»s under a British Protectorate, 
defined by special treaties or conventions. The two 
Dutch Republics—namely, the Orange Free State, declared 
independent in 1854, and the Transvaal, recognised with 
not less inherent political freedom in 1852, but more 
distinctly, with the style of ‘‘The South African Republic,” 
by the Conventions of 1881 and 1884—have full powers to 
frame and amend their own Constitutions, and to administer 
their internal affairs. They are not under a Protectorate, 
but under a ‘‘ suzerainty” of the British Empire, to which 
is reserved only the control and management of any deal- 
ings they might have with foreign nations. Their position 
resembles in this respect that of Hyderabad, or Kashmir, 
or the Mahratta and Rajpoot Native States of India. 
Now it happens that of late years the gold-fields’ of 
the Witwatersrand, in the southern part of the Trans- 
vaal, and of Barberton, to the east, have drawn 
into that country a large number of ‘ Uitlanders,” or 
foreigners, English or Scotchmen, Germans, Americans, 
and men of other nations, estimated at nearly 70,000, 
which is about equal to the number of the settled Dutch 
population. They have created at Johannesburg a new 
city far outshining Pretoria, the neighbouring political 
capital, in its show of wealth and luxury; and they 
are now desirous to obtain, not only municipal or 
local self-government, but a full share in the rule 
of the whole Republic. This demand has _ been 
resisted hitherto by the old Dutch or ‘ Afrikander ” 
party, who belong to the class of wealthy rustic 
landowners called ‘‘ Boers,” or Agriculturists, and who 
have practically a monopoly of political power. The Rand 
and Barberton districts have representatives in both 
Chambers of the Volksraad ; but the electoral franchise is 
granted to naturalised citizens of foreign birth only after 
four years’ residence (two years for the Second Chamber), 
while members of the Upper Chamber must have resided 


the Transvaal. 


another 





This does not appear 
Uitlanders contend 


in the State, as citizens, since 1876. 

a very liberal Constitution ; and the 
that since the present flourishing finances of the State, 
with a reyenue exceeding one million sterling, are 
chiefly due to the gold-fields’ licenses, transport dues, 
stamps, and customs, they ought to have a large influence 
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Mashonaland and Matabililand, ruled by Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, Managing Director at Capetown, who was also 
Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, and by Dr. Jameson, the 
Company’s Administrator at Buluwayo, having no official 
‘ mnnection whatever in any respect with the affairs of the 


Transvaal. What induced Dr. Jameson, at the head of the 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF JOUANNESBURG. 


in its government. On the other hand, the conservative 
Boers look upon the Uitlanders as a floating, transient, 
irresponsible, foreign element, not to be relied upon for 
the independence and stability of the Republic, 

To the north of this sturdy Dutch African Free State 
are the vast territories of the British South Africa Company, 





A GENERAL VIEW OF PRETORIA. 


armed police force of that Company, to invade the dominion 
of the South African Republic, apparently with intent 
to overthrow President Kriiger’s lawful authority at 
Johannesburg, all the world is curious to know. 

We give on these pages sundry views of Pretoria and 
Johannesburg. Pretoria, the capital of the Boer Govern- 
ment, is situated in a large valley, surrounded by low, 
undulating hills. Its business quarters have a bright air 
of commercial prosperity, and many of the villas in the 
suburbs of the town are quite luxurious. The Government 
House is a substantial building, three storeys high, and 
comprises, with other Government offices, the halls of the 
two Chambers, known as the First and Second Volksraad. 
Pretoria is in close communication with the chief neighbour- 
ing towns and mines, but Johannesburg and Barberton have 
far surpassed it in size ; partly,perhaps, because Pretoria has 
always remained the stronghold of Boer Conservatism. 
Johannesburg, indeed, is about four times as large as 
Pretoria, although nine years ago its site was a 
stretch of bare veldt. The position of this’ town in 
the centre of the Witwatersrand Gold-fields has within 
an extraordinarily short time made it the real com- 
mercial capital of the Transvaal. Originally a mere 
miners’ camp, Johannesburg to-day boasts buildings of 
which no European capital would be ashamed. Gold has 
made the city, and gold is the one object of its existence. 
The Stock Exchange, the market square, and the business 
houses of the large mining firms are scenes of remark- 
able activity and excitement, for every inhabitant of 
Johannesburg appears to be absorbed in the race for wealth. 

Our frontispiece for this week is from a sketch by our 
special war artist, Mr. Melton Prior, representing the 
scene known as ‘‘ High Change” on the Johannesburg 
Stock Exchange. At 10 a.m. the secretary takes his seat 
on the rostrum, and the different mines and properties are 
called out, and some of their attractions are exhibited over 
his head amid much excitement on the part of the crowd of 
dealers. Movable stands with three rows of seats are 
placed so that their occupants may have a good view of the 
secretary. At the end of ‘‘ High ’Change’”’ these stands are 
wheeled back, and the ordinary Stock Exchange business 


begins. 





SUPPLEMENT 


OOM PAUL AS I KNOW HIM. 


Two things that particularly struck me about Paul Kriiger 
when I met him were, first, his distressing uncleanliness, and, 
secondly, his bearishness of manners. He dresses always 
in black broadcloth, which never looks clean; indeed, his 
Sunday best suit is greasy and bespotted, for Oom Paul is 
not either a careful or a pretty feeder. Indoors and out- 
doors he wears a chimney-pot hat, which, judging by its 
appearance, knows not the smoothing influence of a soft 
I h. much less the renovating effects of a hot iron. But 


orusa, 


is only fair to say that there is nothing of the dandy in 


the matter of dress about Paul Kriiger; he 1 
hn} 


simple unto 


greasy shabbiness. 

One has heard a good deal of Oom Paul's unassuming 
wurtesv : but where it comes in I am ata loss to under- 
stand. His unassuming courtesy must have taken a 
holiday each time I have seen him. At a most important 
interview I had with him some time back at his house in 
Pretoria I would very much have liked to become 
acquainted with but a mere fraction of that unassuming 
Instead, he showed me how exceedingly bad 


courtesy. 
The fact of a man, whether he be 


his manners could be. 
President or peasant, using his coat-sleeve in place of a 
pocket-handkerchief is purely a matter of taste or educa- 
tion, and I am not disposed to censure Paul Kriger 
for it; but, frankly, I do object to a man answering 
me in grunts when words should be plentiful; and it 
was not agreeable to me, an Englishman, to be told as 
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PRESIDENT KRUGER AND HIS WIFE. 


An Autograph Portrait. 


a parting shot that he didn’t think much of London or 
the English. 

I knew he didn’t like the English, and I was aware 
that London shocked his simple virtues beyond measure, 
and I didn’t need telling. 

It is written in the Book of Life, in large unmistakable 
letters, that you have but to be generous to man to make 
him your life-long enemy. We were once generous—all 
too generous—to Oom> Paul, and we succeeded in-making 
him our life-long enemy. Had we whipped him and his 
after Majuba Hill, he and his would have proper respect 
for us, and the distressing events of the last week would 
never have occurred. But this is past history. When Paul 
Kriiger was last over here he, with his pipe in one hand 
and the Bible in the other, said how welcome Englishmen 
would be within the gates of the newly formed Republic. 
The treasury of the Republic was theri empty, and outside 
of British enterprise and British capital he saw no chance 
of saving the State from utter bankruptey. So, in unctuous 
phrases, he invited the Briton, with his tongue in his 
cheek the while. No sooner had British enterprise and 
British capital built up Johannesburg and filled the State 
and his own private coffers to overflowing than he began 
to oppress the invited guests in much the same way as the 
Pharaoh of old oppressed the Isrrelites. The Israelites in 
the end got even with Pharaoh and the Egyptians, but the 
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MARKET PLACE, 


Uitlanders have yet to get even with 
Kriiger and the Dopper Boers. We are 
told over and over again that the country 
belongs to the Boers, and that they have 
the right to make the lot of those who 
chose to take their chances in that land 
as easy or as hard as they choose, 
The Boers, it is said, are the rightful 
owners of the soil, and the rulers 
thereof, and that if the 
within their gates don’t like the laws 
of the land, they can trek elsewhere. 

In reply to this let me say 

1. President Kriiger invited the 
sritish to the Transvaal, a country 
which, but a short time previous, had 
been British, promising them certain 
rights and privileges. 

2. That the British transformed a 
practically bankrupt State into a highly 


strangers 


prospe rous one, 

3. That President Kriiger did not 
grant the certain rights and privileges 
solemnly promised them. 

4. That he grew afraid of the 
increasing numbers and importance of 
the British settlers, and passed special 
laws which made it to all intents and 
purposes impossible for them to have 
any political rights in the State to 
which they contributed something like 
seven-eighths of the taxes. 

5. That he gave concessions to 
Uitlanders of other than British nation- 
ality, to the detriment of the British 
and British interests. 

6. That under these circumstances, 
and on account of numerous other acts 


JOHANNESBURG. 


of oppression, the position of British residents in the 
Transvaal had become absolutely intolerable. 

President Kriger from time to time promised the 
Uitlander an amelioration of his condition, none of which 
promises he ever fulfilled; indeed I, from my knowledge 
of him, unhesitatingly say he never had the slightest 
intention of fulfilling them. 

President Kriiger is careful to inform Mr. Chamberlain 
that he does not trust Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Well, I don’t trust 
President Kriiger. He is nota man of any great ability, but 
he possesses any amount of low cunning—the cunning one 
expects to find ina wild animal rather than in civilised man. 
Paul Kriiger’s various diplomatic successes have not been 
the outcome of any particular forethought or wisdom on his 
part: he has succeeded because those pitted against him 
have played the game with too high a Sense of the niceties 
and straightforwardness thereof. We have placed too 
much confidence in Paul Kriiger’s word, too much reliance 
in the simple ruggedness of his character; we have never 
understood his deepness and the cunning with which he 
has always gone to work; and so, starting with a good deal 
in hand every time, he has won every time. 

On Dr. Jameson crossing the frontier, he cabled to 
Mr. Chamberlain in the spirit of a man who was begging 
for protection’; all the time he was massing his burghers 
ready to slaughter the invaders. When the Uitlunders in 
Johannesburg were ready to march to the assistance of 
Jameson, he at once promised all they demanded of 
him. His promises took away the cause for rebellion, 
and with the full belief that Jameson would be made 
acquainted with the granting of their just demands, 
and that there would be no fighting, they retired to rest 
burghers, lying in ambush, were 
This is 
where Kriiger’s low cunning scored heavily. Had the 
Johannesburgers joined Jameson there would have been a 
different reading of the battle at Kriigersdorp. Having 
satisfied the Johannesburgers, Kriiger knew he had 


whilst Kriiger’s loyal 
slaughtering those who had come to their rescue. 


CHURCH STREET, PRETORIA. 








SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED 


CROSSING A RIVER IN THE TRANSVAAL 


nothing to fear from that quarter, and 
that his troops could in their enormous 
numerical superiority and freshness dis- 
of the Chartered Having 
routed the Chartered force, he will turn to 
the Uitlanders and say, ‘* My promise was 
conditional upon there being no outbreak. 
There outbreak, 


promise no longer holds good.” Johannes- 


pose men, 


has been an and my 
burg has been sold, Jameson has been 
sold, and Paul Kriiger has, for the time 


His 


admirers in the Press go into raptures 


being, the game in his own hands, 


over his astuteness ; it is not an astuteness 
If the Uitlander deputa- 
tion had known Paul Kriiger as well as 
I do they would not have been lulled into 
They must 


I can admire. 


submission by his promises. 
have known there was something behind 
it all; and how soon, alas, that something 
was demonstrated! They ought to have 
known that 
practically unequalled 
character, and that he never yields easily: 
they saw him yield at the first request, 


Paul Kriiger is a man of 


stubbornness of 
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AT THE BATTLE OF MAJUBA HILL, 1881. 
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IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


and they never for a moment suspected 
the guile which underlies his stubbornness. 
A few about Vrouw Kriiger, 
whose portrait we also give. She is a 
lady who takes no interest in high politics 
purely domestic politics are quite enough 
for her. She has all the simplicity of a 
oer housewife, and much of her plainness, 


words 


She, I fancy, prefers the old days when 
she was not overwhelmed with the responsi- 
bilities of the somewhat big house which 
an obliging Government gives her hus- 
band rent free. 
position, and it is her proud task to see that 
as little as possible of the £400 a year 

y,”” also allowed by the oblig- 
ing Government, is expended. There is 
nothine of the New Woman about Vrouw 
She has never been known to 


She is of a saving dis- 


= coffee money,” 


Kriiger. 
bother her head about woman's inequalities 
or rational dress. Although her Mann has 
a state allowance of £7000 per annum, she, 
as becomes a careful housewife, believes 
that the Vrouw’s dresses should be home- 
made, C, 





KRUGER’S WATERFALL, A JOHANNESBURG PLEASURE RESORT. 











SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Jay. 11, 1896 { 


The World WOULD NOT TOLERATE long any Great Power or Influence 
that was not exercised for the General Good. 


THE ANTISEPTICS OF EMPIRE. 


CIVILISATION OF THE WORLD. 


JHE COMMAND OF THE SEA AND BRITISH POLICY. 


BRITAIN MUST EITHER LEAD THE WORLD, OR MUST UTTERLY PERISH 
‘ Sms AND DECAY AS A NATION. 
















THE COMMAND OF THE SEA AND BRITISH POLICY. 


**An island, he pointed out, required for its perfect defence the command of the sea. One of the consequences of the command of the 
sea was that the coasts of the world were peculiarly under the influence of the nation that held it. But though the power given by the command 
of the sea was so great, it was conditioned by a moral law. THE WORLD WOULD NOT TOLERATE LONG ANY GREAT POWER OR 









INFLUENCE THAT WAS NOT EXERCISED FOR THE GENERAL GOOD. The BRITISH EMPIRE could subsist ONLY so long as it was a 
USEFUL AGENT for the GENERAL BENEFIT of HUMANITY. That hitherto she had obeyed this law we might fairly claim. She had used 






her almost undisputed monopoly of the ocean to introduce LAW and CIVILISATION all over the globe. She had destroyed piracy and the 
slave trade, and had opened to the trade of all nations every port on the globe except those that belonged to the Continental Powers. But 
all this led to the conclusion that BRITAIN must either LEAD THE WORLD, or must UTTERLY PERISH AND DECAY AS A NATION,” 
SPENSER WILKINSON’S Address at the ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTE. 
Spectator, Dec. 21, 1895. 


What Higher Aim can Man Attain than Conquest over Human Pain? 


VV SNEZUELA.—FROM A TOWN IN SOUTH AMERICA.—“ Sir,—After two years’ trial of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ I can safely say that it has saved me much misery from 

colonial fevers, indigestion, and impaired appetite, to which I have been subject during eleven years’ residence in the Tropics. It is invaluable to travellers as a preventive of sea-sickness, 

and a relief from the other ailments of life aboard ship; and, for myself, I would as soon think of going a voyage without my toothbrush as my bottle of old‘ ENO.’ With ordinary care it does 

NOT GET HARD AND CAKED as OTHER EFFERVESCENT PREPARATIONS do in WARM and HUMID CLIMATES, and this is greatly in its favour.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, W. J. B. 
* P.S.—If you choose to make use of this, or any part of it, you are at liberty to do so, without quoting the name, or you may use the initials.” 


N THE VOYAGE OF THIS LIFE ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ IS AN IMPERATIVE HYGIENIC NEED, or necessary adjunct; 1t keeps the blood pure, prevents FEVERS 
and ACUTE INFLAMMATORY DISEASE, and REMOVES the INJURIOUS EFFECTS arising from STIMULANTS and NARCOTICS, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee. By 
NATURAL MEANS it thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood, fevers, &c., and over-cerebral activity, nervousness, 
irritability, worry, &c. 
VERY THING BUT THE PLAINEST FOOD DISAGREED WITH ME.—‘“ Onslow Gardens, London, S.W.—Sir,—Allow me to express my gratitude for the wonderful 
Preventive of Sick Headache you have given to the world in ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ For two years and a half I suffered from sick headache. Five months ago I commenced taking 
your ‘FRUIT SALT’ daily, and have not had one headache during that time ; whereas formerly everything but the plainest food disagreed with me. I am now almost indifferent as to diet. I cannot 
thank you sufficiently for conferring on me such a benefit.—I am, Sir, yours gratefully, TRUTH.”’ 
















CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only at ENO’s ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 



















WHEN STRIVING 10 


KEEP THE WOLF 
FROM THE DOOR 


REMEMBER THAT IT IS NOT ALWAYS 


the cheapest that is the most 
economic. The vast superiority of 


OVIS 


over any other bread, either brown 
or white, both in its bone and 
muscle making substances, secures 
for it the coveted position of the 


CHEAPEST and BEST.” 


Highest. Award. at the Food and Cookery Exhibition, 
London, May . 1895, 


IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious 
imitations of “HOVIS,” which, having met with such unpre- 
cedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely 
as can be done without risk. 
If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” 
or tf what is supplied as* HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be 
defrayed), to 


§, FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD, 


6d. or 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits on receipt of stamps. 











